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G. I. Gag: There’s Fun as Well as Fighting in Italy 












SOMEDAY (LL FIND YOU... 








When you went away, my heart went with you. .. Some day, when peace at last has come, we’ll all 
aS i go home together with what we’re fighting for 
And when, months later, the words “missing in securely won. Home to the America we’ve always 
action” blurred and jumbled and grouped again known . . . where there is liberty for all . . . and 
before my eyes, I felt I would never see your face, for all of us the opportunity to make our lives 






never hear your voice, never feel the touch of —_ what we want them to be . . . where we are free to 


your hand—and the long, lonely aisle of years build an even better land, where our children and 
stretching out ahead seemed more thanI could their children can live in endless peace and 












bear. security. 
Yet I know that what you were fighting for... That’s why we went to war... that’s what we 
the things you were willing to give your life for believe is worth fighting for. I pray they’ll keep 
. -. were worth your sacrifice and mine. . . it that way until we come back. 
To keep on living I had to become a part of some- The men and women of Nash-Kelvinator are build- 






thing bigger than myself. I had to know that I ing 2,000 h.p. Pratt & Whitney aircraft engines 
was carrying on your fight . . . fighting in my way for the Navy’s Vought Corsair fighters . .. Hamilton 














for everything that meant so much to you... Standard propellers for United Nations bomters 
; . . . readying production lines to build Sikorsky 
And so, I enlisted, too. helicopters for the Army Air Forces . . . producing 
many other important items of ordnance . . . work- 





Now, here, in the hush of this sacred place... 
seeing how bomb-shattered arches still bravely 
pattern the English sky and ruined spires lift ; By 
Heavenward a still undaunted cry of hope and 2 satan si <i of an even finer 

| faith . . . I know that some day I’]] find you. : . 
| Somehow, some time, some place, I’ll meet you NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
1 again face to face. Kenosha + Milwaukee » DETROIT + Grand Rapids + Lansing 


ing to hurry the day when our sons and daughters 
will come back, when once again we may turn to 
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REFRIGERATORS AND ELECTRIC RANGES 


The Women's Army Corps needs 
you to free a man to fight. 
Follow your heart. Enlist today ! 
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(AND YOUR BUTCHER’S OUT OF MEAT ) 


HAT TO EAT? Where to get 

it? How to cook it? How to 

stretch it? How to pre- 
serve it? 


A constant stream of answers to 
these questions is being given you 
today ... in newspapers, in maga- 
_ Zines, on the radio. 


And today, it’s of utmost impor- 
tance that you select—out of this 
welter of material—information that 
is sound, advice that is practical. 
For cooking failures can waste your 
Country’s precious. food and your 
own precious ration stamps. 


Hoping you choose the bait of it 
In making your selection . . . in de- 
ciding where to turn... it may help 
you to know how Good Housekeep- 
ing approaches your homemaking 
problems, and why you can have 
faith in Good Housekeeping’s war- 


time advice, suegestions, and recipes. 





Good Housekeeping doesn’t ‘‘pass on’’ hearsay 
and opinion. Ideas are tried out, proved 
practical first, 


A long time ago, Good Housekeep- 
ing adopted a very simple belief. 
This belief grew out of our sole de- 
sire and aim—to create a magazine 
on which you could rely utterly, a 
magazine which would place your 
interests above all else. 


Our belief was that we could not 


maintain a constant standard of good 
advice and sound information based 
merely on someone’s individual opin- 
ion...on hearsay ...or on what was 
generally accepted as “the truth.” 


We felt that we could not truly 
win your confidence—mor .would we 
deserve it—unless we, ourselves, had 
the means and ability to investigate 
ideas, methods, and products... try 
them out . . . assure ourselves of their 
worth and.usefulness ¢o you. 


This belief we hold today. And 
here is how it is put into practice ... 
in our effort to give you reliable, 
practical, accurate, wartime infor- 


mation. 
Ste today a ain 2 


Is a suggested wartime food whole 
some and nutritious? We have @ 
completely equipped laboratory 
where it is analyzed, under the 
direction of a leading scientist in 





FOC 

















the field of foods and nutrition. 


Is an “alternate”’ food pure and 
healthful? Our laboratory. must pass 
on it before it is recommended to you 
in Good Housekeeping—either edi- 
torially or in advertising. 





Is that **meat-stretching’’ recipe both practical 
and tasty? Good Housekeeping prepares it, 


Is a ‘‘meat-stretching”’ recipe prac- 
tical ? Will it taste good? We prepare 
it in our kitchens, and then have a 
critical jury taste and judge it. 


Is a canning method safe and sat- 
isfactory? We try it out dozens of 
times. The results are analyzed in 


our laboratory for purity and nutri- 
tive value, tested for keeping qual- . 


ity, and finally tasted for goodness 
and “eat-ability.” 


These practices are the entire respon- 
sibility, the sole work of many people 





at Good Housekeeping. The findings 
of laboratory and kitchen govern 


ail 


~“SA. 


No recipe, no household hint, ever comes to 


you in Good Housekeeping until it has met 


the requirements of the Homemakers’ Bureau 
of Standards, 


every food suggestion and are applied 
toevery food product you read about 
on any page of Good Housekeeping. 


Take recipes. We do more than 
just prepare and “taste-test” the 
recipes published on our food pages. 
We also prepare and “taste-test” 
every recipe shown in any advertise- 
ment that appears in Good House- 
keeping. And beyond that, we do the 
same thing with all the recipes in any 
literature offered through advertise- 
ments in our magazine. 


This thoroughness ... this want- 
ing to make sure . . . is tangible 
evidence of Good Housekeeping’s 
attitude toward you, evidence of our 
intent to serve you faithfully and 
well in every issue and on every page. 





It is the Good Housekeeping prin- 
ciple. It has made Good Housekeep- 
ing the Homemakers’ Bureau of 
Standards. ..alaboratory and proy- 
ing ground created out of a desire to 
be your source of accurate and use- 
ful information . . . your protection 
against misinformation ... and a 
potent force in giving you new and 
better homemaking methods and 


' products. 


These facts may help you decide 
where to turn for information and 
advice about your homemaking 
problems. 





See Se 


Right now, Good Housekeeping is experiment- 
ing with foods, homemaking methods, home- 
making equipment for the Peacetime future. 


If they do... if you turn to Good 
Housekeeping . . . we believe you 
will be well repaid. For here is the 
pledge we make to our readers. We 
made it yesterday. We make it to- 
day. We shall make it tomorrow. 


That at no time, and not for any reason, or any profit, will any page in 
Good Housekeeping—editorial or advertising —trade unfairly on your trust. 
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Good Housekeeping 


4\ The Homemakers’ 
Bureau of Standards 





We give this seal to no one— 
the product that has it, earns it. 


FOR VICTORY * BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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' Send your 


Christmas Gifts 
before... 





DEC I0. 


Because of the limited equipment and the 
heavy burden placed on all transportation 
services, the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion is urgently requesting you fo ship your 
gifts and packages before December 10th. 


Help us keep the vitat transportation lines of 
the nation flowing smoothly over the Christmas 
period by shipping before December 10th. 
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Cover--This Acme photo, taken in Naples, is as 

an illustration as we have ever seen of the 
act that the American soldier takes his laughter 
with him wherever he goes. These G.I.’s, from gett 
to right, are Pvt. Walter Earls, Corbin, att 
Roque Baul, Pacific Grove, Calif., illiam 
Feigel, Vancouver, Wash., Pfc W llis Lacey, 
Reedsport, Ore., and Pvt. Reuben Nixon, Hart- 
well, Ga., resting up after battle service. The 
scene is a converted high-school building. For ad- 
ditional pictures — ng life among the Yanks 
in Italy, see page 2 
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LETTERS 


Making With the Criticism - 

Your Sept. 6 issue refers to Sinatra trained 
by Dorsey “to make like a crooner” (page 10). 
Again, the kids from Seville “making with the 

eet”: (page 98). 

Making what like a crooner? Making what 
with the feet? The first time I heard the ex- 
pression from a semi-literate refugee I thought 
it was quaint and suited to the character. In 
your columns it’s poverty of imagination and 
certainly no contribution to the rich resources 
of American slang Or is it a new coinage of 
the hep cats? 





Set. Drouitri LicosKy 
15th Inf. Band. APO No. 3 


c/o Postmaster, N.Y.C. 


The makings of the “making with” idiom 
are obscure, but it evidently can:e from some- 
where in the rich slang trove of show business 
For the information of Sergeant Ligosky and 
other servicemen overseas, use of the phrase 
has become so prevalent in their absence as to 
constitute a minor nuisance. In fact, News- 
WEEK’s editors are growing tired of it, and in- 
tend to do more making with the blue pencil 
henceforth. 


Good Company 

If the gentleman from Texas erred in spell- 
ing Hapsburg with a “p,” (Newsweek, Oct. 
25), he erred in good ee Lord Bryce. 
Ernest F. Henderson, Charles Downer Hazen. 





BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


“Honest-to-gosh American food!” 


Put yourself behind German barbed 
wire — a prisoner of war. You’re hun- 
gry and homesick. Into your hands 
comes an 1]-pound package of food. 

It’s all yours. Raisins, sugar, coffee, 
oleo, corned beef, biscuits, ham, salm- 
on, orange concentrate, milk choco- 
late, cheese, powdered milk, soap and 
Cigarettes! Familiar cans and pack- 
ages. Labels that look like old friends. 

Can you imagine your gratitude? 

The Army arranges for a carton of 
this kind to be sent to every American 
soldier in every German prison camp 
every week, The food is really needed 
to help keep American boys healthy 
and hopeful until V-day dawns. 


/ 


To that end, the kinds of food in the 
carton are carefully selected to provide 
the best balanced and most nutritious 
diet possible under prison conditions. 
Dairy products are well represented, 
of course, because milk is nature’s 
most nearly perfect food. 


National Dairy regularly supplies 
products for the prisoners’ packages. 
National Dairy Laboratories helped 
develop cheese and milk which can 
be shipped anywhere in any climate. 


When the barbed wire comes down 
and the boys come home again, they'll 
meet new materials and products that 
are being born today in the treasure- 
house of milk. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food . . . as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as.a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 
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PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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300 Ways ...to Build Ships? 


Not “ways of” building them, but 
300 fully equipped American ship- 
ways on which to build ocean vessels, 
This year these ways have launched 
at a rate of more than five a day, a 
record-shattering fleet of cargo ships 
for our seven-seas global war! 

Six years ago there were only ten 
U. S. yards capable of building 400- 
foot ships. Now there are sixty. 

Thanks to brilliant prefabrication 
and mass-production methods, their 
1943 shipbuilding goal of close to 19 
million dead-weight tons appears to be 
attainable. Some 15,000 United Na- 
tions vessels have been serviced in 
American yards, And, in addition, 
the Navy’s gigantic warship-building 
plans are ahead of schedule, Build- 
ing and repairing ships is one of the 


Covers: Boilers * Pressure Vessels * Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines * Turbines © Electrical Equipment 


heaviest of the heavy industries, 
calling for immense quantities of 
power. Hartford Steam Boiler’s first 
war duty is the specialized job of help- 
ing the shipbuilding and other indus- 
tries to keep power equipment running 
. .- helping to keep boilers, turbines, 
electrical equipment, pressure vessels 
driving towards victory . . . safely! 
For 77 years we have been dedicated 
to this specialized work. From coast 
to coast, our experienced staff of in- 
spection engineers, backed by all our 
technical resources, is tirelessly seek- 
ing to detect accident-producing con- 
ditions in industrial power equipment 
before disastrous 
accidents can retard 
America’s vital war 
production! 
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THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION 
AND INSURANCE COMPANY « Hartford, Connecticut 
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George Burton Adams, Charles Homer Haskins, 
Charles Seymour. . 
Archduke Otto may well be considered ap 


authority for the Germans, but not necessarily 
for the English spelling of his name. 


Henry H. Stevens 
; Yarmouth Port, Mass. 


Mr. Stevens is correct. Though during the 
course of the interesting Congressional spelling 
bee, Rep. Joseph J. Mansfield of Texas wa 
corrected by Archduke Otto on the spelling 
of his family name, both the Merriam-Web. 
ster and Funk & Wagnalls dictionaries prefer 
the anglicized “Hapsburg” to the German 
“Habsburg.” 





Answer for Adolf 


Girls at the Macon YWCA Camp, Joycliffe, 
have given an answer to your Sept. 20 cover 
question, “Little Man, What Now?” 

Interest in target practice increased consider. 





ably when the Pistol Packin’ Mamas found this 
tacked above their regular bulls-eye on 4 
Georgia pine tree. 


Wrrton Coss 


Station WHAZ 
Macon, Ga. 


Tarmacs 

Three months in the Navy and over 165 le- 
ters written to friends and family during that 
time all take a nose dive after just one se 
tence in Vera Clay’s Bounding Waves (News 
week, Nov. 1), which describes the “Tarmacs 
at Pensacola as “boys of 16 and 17 in pre 
flight training—.” 

Speaking for the 300 Tarmacs stationed here 
I can say that we were a bit taken back 
learn that we are “boys.” The average age 2 
our group is 21 years and many of the “boys 
are college graduates; most have had at least 
one year of training. 

While it may be possible that Pensacola Ta 
macs are 16 and 17, I had always imagined 
the Navy never called its future cadets to & 
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OU can’t expect even the Marines to 
know where every enemy gun, pillbox 
and tank trap is when they first land on a 
hostile shore. So they take a Multilith* 


machine with them. 


Right on the beach—as moment-by-mo- 
ment reports come from scouts—enemy 
positions are instantly drawn on a paperlike 
Multilith master, slipped onto the machine, 
and correct maps run off for quick dis- 
tribution, to save lives of fighting men. 


This is the same machine and the 
same paperlike master (called 





Multigraph 





‘Maps in minutes... by Multilith 


Duplimat*) that thousands of businesses 
are using to speed production schedules, 
save vital man hours and assure accuracy. 


You probably have in your office and 
factory a Multilith (or Multigraph* or 
Addressograph* which save in other equally 
important ways). Let us help you make sure 
you are getting all the uses and values 
these modern machines have for you. There 
is no obligation except the obligation we 
all have to produce everything we can as. 
fast as we can for victory. Write Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corporation—Cleveland 
and all principal cities of the world. 

°T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 





Are 
you keeping scrap 
our fighters need ? 





That junk you decided to save . .. do you 
still want it? Remember—an old iron bed in 
the store-room...a worn-out lawn mower... 
or a rusty set of skid chains will help build a 
37 mm tank gun. 

As long as war lasts, scrap metal is urgently 
needed. Gather all you can—now! Turn it over 
to your junk dealer or local salvage commit- 
tee. Whiting Corporation, 15659 Lathrop 
Ave., Harvey, Illinois. 





CRANES and PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT for FOUNDRIES METALWORKING AIRC 


CHEMICAL PLANTS © SERWICE EQUIPMENT tor RAILROADS, BUSES 
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tive duty until they reached their 18th birth. » 
day; that they didn’t sign up the cream of ~ 
American youth until they had at least passed — 
their seventeenth birthday. 


Micnaet ANTHONY Buiatz 
S/2C, V-5, US.N.R. 
Naval Reserve Aviation Base 
Norman, Okla. 


I think that “Grandma” Vera Clay of News. | 
WEEK’s Washington Bureau should stick to the © 
Waves and leave the “Man’s Navy” strictly — 
alone. Boys 17 years old can enlist in V-5, but - 
they cannot be called up to active duty until © 
their eighteenth birthday. 

Some of the Tarmacs have taught school, | 
matriculated in professional schools, graduated 
from military schools, and a few have even held 
commissions. I imagine that, being a woman 
during these male scarce days, Miss Clay con- 
siders only married men to be real men. She 
may be delighted by the fact that no Tarmacs ~ 
are married. - 


S. Mrrcnetyt Karpon 
S/2C, V-5 
Tarmacs Barracks 7-J 
Naval Reserve Aviation Base 
Norman, Okla. 


Miss Clay (who, incidentally, is the wife of a 
Marine officer) admits to error on the Tarmae 
ages. 

Bouquet for Newman 

With a great deal of satisfaction, as a regular 
reader, I would like to commend Al Newman’s 
story, “I Saw a Commando Cry,” in your Nov. 
S issue. 

From the angle of a soldier and that of an 
ex-student of journalism, I’d like to say that it 
tops all human-interest stories to come out of 
the present conflict. I think Newman did s 
splendid job of covering it—so absolutely 
touching and (almost) tear-jerking. 

It makes me feel proud that I am on the 


* same side as those colorful characters he so 


completely described— 
Lr. Harotp W. Apams 
U.S. Marine Corps 
Portsmouth, Va. 


Pons 


‘The Army in England’ 

Praise to the former Newsweek writer that 
wrote “The Army in England,” for your Letters 
column in the Nov. 15 issue. Never has s0 
much been said in so few words about the 
everyday life of a soldier in England. 


F. A. Ricwarpson 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Whenever I see any article printed about 
servicemen in England, I read it twice, for my 
youngest son is stationed in England. What 
your writer says about eggs or the scarcity of 
them is all too true. My son informed me one 
of his English girl friends kept chickens and 
gave him fresh eggs, so she rated tops with him. 

He says also that when they speak of silk 
stockings or lipsticks their eyes light up, 5? 
Mom sends him a supply of lipsticks from the 
five and ten cent store. It is good for diplomatic 
relations. . 


Mrs. Exus M. Law 


Norristown, Pa. 








It's cold up yonder. Even the me- 
chanical devices handled by men 
who fly the upper airways must be 
made of especially selected mate- 
tials to withstand the low tempera- 
tures. This mobile microphone, de- 
signed for aviation communication, 
is a good example of the care the 
Signal Corps uses in selecting the 
tight material for a specific job. 


The handle and housing of this 





microphone are molded from ETHOCEL, 
a plastic that does not become 
brittle or fragile when subjected to 


_severe cold. It possesses extremely 


high impact strength in sub-zero 
temperatures, which protects it from 
damage if dropped. 


In selecting material for this, and 
many other types of essential war 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


New York © Cleveland .+ Chicago St. Louis 


SARAN 


Houston 


equipment, there is always the ques- 
tion: Does it lend itself readily to 
mass production? ETHOCEL is so easy 
to fabricate that it actually speeds 
production and is an economy factor 
as well. Again in these microphones 
a Dow plastic does a more efficient 
job, meeting all the requirements of 
a difficult application. 


MIDLAND, 


San Francisco 





MICHIGAN 
Los Angeles Seattle 
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‘Geronimo! ‘and they Wit the silk/ 


So Waves of Paratroops, 
timed by RCA radio, Invade from the Sky 
Blues,” 


EAPING into action with this modern battle cry,* 
out of the sky they drop, human homie ue Harlem 

































vading the enemy stronghold from above. — 
As the gigantic jig-saw puzzle of invasion begins to 
take shape, each Sane seems to fit into place with ried 
perfect precision. ye 
Commands throwing them into action — indeed dent 3 
their very tims: a have been received by & 
RCA de Eas ce. Wg or no sky invasion could be people 
coordinated without the magic of aircraft radio. In a by retu 
hundred ways RCA military radio ties every element Gen. 
of the attack into one massive blow. Nov. 2% 
The job RCA is doing in war is further proof of the 
skill that has made RCA radios and radio-phono- Wedd 
hs the standard of fine performance everywhere. Marian 
nd when victory is secure, look to RCA for instru- OnPHED 
ments made ever greater, thanks to the things we are oy 
learning under the exacting demands of war. se 7 
hs. 
TUNE IN RCA’s great new show,““WHAT’S NEW?” Victec 
Full hour every Saturday night, 7to8, EWT, Blue Net- ried his 
work. Gueststars, music,drama. Thrilling—don’t miss it! 27, in |} 
RADIO CORPORATION kg 
eee 





OF AMERICA 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION « CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


* The penrions have devslaped a system of short, tele- 

Cc oO} ie ~ 
mo” dp name of he bapees Indian chief, is the 
shout when paratroopers jump. 










Here is one of the last RCA radio-phonographs 
made before we went “all out” in war work. 
“Beating the Promise” for Uncle Sam in = 
Froaercvey Bra 14 months before Pearl Harbor. 
There’s an “RCA first” we're really proud of! 





Asso 
Burton 


_ too, must stay with bo 
ot war bre wee tive Ital 
every minute lan Arm 
counts! MINUTE 
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TRANSITION 





Debuts: Life With Father (and Moth- 
er) began for ANTHony Brock SeER.IN in 
New York on Nov. 16. The 644 pounder 
was born to Mr. anp Mrs. Oscar SERLIN 
(he produced the Broadway show). 


Birthdays: W. C. Hanpy, Negro com- 
poser of “St. Louis Blues” and “Memphis 





Acme 


Herman tooted for Handy 


Blues,” celebrated his 70th birthday in 
Harlem Hospital, New York, with Woopy 
Herman, bandleader, dropping by to play 
him a hot serenade. Almost blind, Handy 
recently fell off a subway platform and 
fractured his skull. 

Joun Nance Garner, former Vice Pres- 
ident, was 75 on Nov. 22. He said the 
people “can solve their postwar problems” 
by returning to “the American way of life.” 

Gen. CHARLES DE GAULLE was 53 on 
Nov. 22. 


Wedded Bliss: News of the marriage of 
Martian ANDERSON, 38, Negro contralto, to 
Orpueus H. Fisuer, 48, New York archi- 
tect, in Bethel, Conn., leaked out after four 
months. They were married July 17. 

Victor McLacten, 56, film actor, mar- 
ried his secretary, SUZANNE BRUEGGEMANN, 
27, in Yuma, Ariz. McLaglen’s first wife 
died two years ago. 










Anniversary: 
Burton Hotes, 73, 
writer, lecturer, and 
coiner of the word 
“travelogue,” cele- 
brated the 50th an- 
niversary of his first 
public lecture at Chi- 
cago. The title? 
“Beautiful Japan.” 





















































Last Fight? Prmo 
CarnerA, 37, former 
world’s heavyweight 
champion who joined 
anti-Nazi partisans in 
Italy after the Sep- 
tember armistice, was 
reported wounded and 
_taken prisoner by the 
: Germans in a fight 
with border patrols near Cremona. A na- 
tive Italian, who was rejected in the Ital- 
tan Army because of his famous flat feet, 
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Associated Press 
Burton Holmes 














Carnera was subject to military trial and 
immediate execution by the Axis. 


Connie’s Boy: Constance BenNeTT, 
screen actress, won $150,000 for her 14- 
year-old son, Peter Puant, at New Lon- 
don, Conn., in a compromise settlement. 
The money came from the estate of Putt- 
tie M. Prant, her late husband, and, ac- 
cording to Connie, father of the boy, 
although lawyers declared he was adopted. 


Promise: A routine unsealing of divorce- 
agreement papers between Rita Hay- 
wortH, the film star, and Epwarp CHARLES 
Jupson, 47-year-old promoter, revealed in 
a Los Angeles court that Judson, in re- 
turn for most of their community prop- 
erty and $12,000 in monthly installments; 
agreed not to: “infer, directly or indirect- 
ly, that she had committed an offense in- 
volving moral turpitude . . .” The bargain 
was made in February of 1942, and the 
unsealing followed Judson’s attachment 
suit for $10,000 in back payments. This 
suit now has been settled out of court. 
Miss Hayworth re- 
cently married Orson 
WELLEs, the actor- 
producer, (NEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 20) but 
before that was re- 
ported engaged to the 
movie actor Victor 
Mature. 


No Circus: Joun 
Rinaiinec Norts, 40, 
ex-president of the 
Ringling Brothers 
and Barnum & Bailey 
Circus, and his 
French wife, Ger- 
MAINE AvssEy, 83, 
actress, signed a for- 
mal separation agree- 
ment in New York 
on grounds of incom- 
patability. The for- 
mer Mrs. North, who 
plans a_ Florida di- 
vorce, sighed: “It’s 
not always fun to 
live with a genius.” 





Acme 
Miss Aussey again 


The Draft: Lou Cosrexxo, 35, radio and 
movie comedian recently recovered from 
rheumatic fever, was reclassified 1-A by his 
Paterson, N.J., draft board. The father of 
two daughters, Costello lost his 1-year-old 
son the day of his return to the air (News- 
wEEK, Nov. 15). Receiving permission to 
take his physical in Hollywood, he said: “I 
would be very happy if I could pass any 
test the Army might have for me.” 


Santa Saga: Ear, Wuson of The New 
York Post told on the kid who went up 
to an early-blooming Santa Claus and 
kicked him in the stomach. “That,” he 
said, “was for last year.” 
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Santa was persuaded 


So, to make sure that Santa Cuavus 
comes to San Francisco with a bagful, 
“Bussie” Harcs tried a little moral per- 
suasion (with a tommy gun) . 


War Ladies: Pvr. Marcaret H. Ma- 
LONEY, 26-year-old Wac from Rochester, 
N. Y., received the Soldier’s Medal for 
heroism and a kiss from Maj. Gen. E. S. 
Hughes. The first woman to be decorated 
for bravery in the 
North African area, 
“Peewee” (she’s only 
4 feet 11 inches and 
had to obtain a 
waiver in order to join 
the Wac) rescued a 
6-foot soldier from a 
pool of burning gas- 
oline. 

Firtp MARSHAL 
Erwin Rome. had 
a kinswoman pitted 
against him. His sec- 
ond cousin, Ruta A. 
Hirtz, 28, joined the 
Wac, and hoped that 
she would meet him 
“in an Allied prison 
camp.” 

Tue Women’s AIr- 
FORCE SERVICE PILots 
(Wasp) got an official 
uniform from the 
War Department. Of 
Santiago blue wool 
gabardine, the uni- 
forms require white 
shirts; the flying 
“regs” are slacks and 
battle jackets with 
blue shirts. 





Associated Press 
Peewee Wac 





International 


Wasp G.I.s 


Deaths: ApmiraL Kotcu1 Sntozawa, 
55, member of the Supreme Military 
Council of Japan, died in Tokyo on Nov. 
17. 

Pietro Yon, 57, organist, composer, and 
musical director of St. Patrick’s Cathedral - 
in New York, died at Huntington, N.Y., 
on Nov. 22. 

Joun GrawaM McCrory, 83, founder 
of McCrory’s 5 & 10 cent stores and for 
51 years president of the firm, died in 
Brush Valley, Pa., on Nov. 20. 

Rep. Henry B. STeEAGALL and Rep. Wit- 
LiAM J. Ditrer (see page 40). 



























TREES 
PROTECT MANKIND 
IN WAR AND 

IN PEACE 





@ Today, in the vast North- 
woods, crops of trees are being 
cut, the fibres of which, when 
fabricated inte Insulite, will 
be used in building a bomber 
factory in Kansas... a hut- 
ment in_Iceland...an air 
base shelter in Alaska... 
better living quarters for war 
workers. 


@ Years ago, scientists dis- 
covered a process of reducing 
trees to fibres—the structural 
strength of wood—and then 
processing these fibres into 
boards with wider adapta- 
bility than wood as nature 
made it. 














@ The logs are placed into 
giant machines that tear them 
to pieces—leaving the sturdy 
fibres. Processed into Insulite 
the result is a structural insu- 
lation board that has a brac- 
ing strength four times that 
of ordinary wood sheathing, 
horizontally applied. 

































@ Insulite provides these ad- 
vantages: 1. Insulates as it 
builds. 2. Builds windproofed, 
weathertight walls. 3. The 
large panels are quickly, 
easily applied, reducing man 
hours in building. Insulite has 
been used in the construction 
of many army camps during 
the first world war and the 
present one. 





@ In new home construction 
Insulite finds its widest use. 
Homes constructed with the 
Insulite Approved Wall of 
Protection have walls that are 
stronger, more durable, wind- 
proofed, ‘weatherproofed, 
moistureproofed — a double 
barrier of insulation against 
extremes of temperature. 


















THE ORIGINAL WOOD FIBRE STRUCTURAL INSULATING BOARD * 


MAN Ne 
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. Foothold ~ @ Fog 


Smoke Generator in Action 


192,000 employees of General Electric are 
buying over @ million dollars of War 
every week. 


Good weather is bad weather for an 


invasion. ; 

When American troops land on enemy 
beaches, it’s often under cover of a 
friendly life-saving “‘ fog.” . 

American scientific and engineering 
ingenuity provided the equipment for our 
forces to make their own special invasion 
weather. For the “fog” is produced artifi- 
cially by mobile smoke generators which 
blanket whole areas in an impenetrable 
white mist. : 

Months ago, the National Defense 
Research Committee enlisted the help of 
General Electric research scientists in 
developing an improved smoke genera- 
tor, for the Chemical Warfare Service. 

Nobel prize winner Dr. Irving Lang- 


GENERAL 


muir and his associates evolved a new 
principle of smoke generation, upon 
which the Standard Oil Development 
Company designed and built the equip- 
ment. The smoke it produces is harmless; 
it doesn’t even soil clothes. But it does 
keep our troops and their movements 
from the sharp eyes of enemy aircraft. 


This smoke generator, which according 
to reports has saved lives in Allied land- 
ings wherever it has been used, is another 
example of American industry’s research 
and engineering and manufacturing skill. 
Producing superior weapons for our 
troops today, these same resources will 
be available for all the American people 
tomorrow in building a better world. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric radio Programs: “The G-E All-girl Orchestra” Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC 


—‘The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 








THESE WHEELS 


FORETELL THE FUTURE 


As these wheels read today . ;: in combination 
with millions more ‘of such wheels throughout 
America’s war-production plants ...so will read 
the headlines tomorrow, reporting the fortunes of 
war from blood-reddened waters and lands around 
the globe. For these are the figure-wheels of 
Veeder-Root Counting Devices, endlessly turning 
to keep the score on production . . . to give instant, 
visible alarms of any tendency toward power-lag or 
mechanical slowdown, before these tendencies de- 
velop into shortages of material that can cause waste 
of life, prolong the war, and lead to bitter defeats. 

In plants where, today, these turning wheels say: 
“Everything’s under control .. . production is roll- 
ing right on schedule in every department”, they 
are writing tomorrow’s headlines with a capital 
V. What kind of headlines is your plant helping to 
write? You can keep them on the up-and-up when 
production is controlled on the sound basis of 
Facts-in-Figures provided by Veeder-Root Devices 
on every machine and process. If your work counts 
in the war effort, Veeder-Root will help you make 
it count for more than ever before. 


. 


VEEDER-ROOT INC. 


HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





oor 


Capital Straws 


Washington Officials are confident of 
complete understanding between the Presi- 
dent, Churchill, and Stalin on all the re- 
maining major questions with the possible 
exception of boundary problems . . . Those 
landings last week on the Gilbert Is- 
lands indicate the Navy’s strategy for the 
Pacific war currently has precedence over 
the plans of ground commanders like Mac- 
Arthur . . . State Department officials, 
much criticized for treatment of de Gaulle, 
can’t help but take some satisfaction in 
his present Lebanon troubles, and they 
predict future events will further vindicate 
their attitude . . . Nothing has been said 
publicly, but the Army and Navy insist 
they need more medical men and warn of 
a draft of doctors up to 50 years old unless 
hospitals and medical schools release 
“frozen” personnel. 


Plan for Germany 


Here, for the first time, is the present 
Allied plan for governing Germany for 
an indefinite period after military occu- 
pation. An Allied control council will be 
set up, composed first of representatives 
of the U.S.,; Britain, and Russia. It will 
begin functioning as soon as Allied armies 
start moving into Germany. During actual 
military operations, the council will ad- 
vise the army chiefs, but in the end will 
take over direct control and govern Ger- 
many during the “cooling-off” period and 
until final peace terms are decided. This 
period may run from eighteen months to 
three or more years, depending on the ex- 
tent of cooperation by the German peo- 
ple. Strict military control will be main- 
tained until the Reich is completely dis- 
armed and, after that, strong air forces 
=_ kept on guard in neighboring coun- 





Baltic States Problem 


-Amid all the talk about the future fate 
of the Baltic states, one thing is clear— 
the problem is not yet solved. Authorita- 
tive Washington sources declare that the 
State Department is hopeful about talking 
Stalin into giving Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Xstonia their independence. It will argue 

Russia will not need this territory for 
ensive purposes under the planned col- 
ketive-security setup and that, further- 










more, modern aerial warfare outdates de- 
fensive boundary lines. However, if Stalin 
remains unconvinced, it’s not thought the 
U.S. will sacrifice Russia’s cooperation on 
broader questions over this issue. In any 
case, as Hull has indicated, boundary prob- 
lems will be left for settlement until after 
the war. 


National Notes 


Further proof of an Army officer surplus 
(Periscope, Nov. 15): Some Officer Can- 
didate Schools are giving eligibility cer- 
tificates to graduates who then revert to 
their former rank until there’s an opening 
for a second lieutenant . . . Don’t expect 
sugar rationing to be lifted; although the 
supply outlook is bright, it’s questionable 
whether it could meet unrestricted demand 
. . . The National Federation of Federal 
Employes, an independent union, is work- 
ing on two plans for boosting the salaries 
of civil-service workers. 


MacArthur Supply Question 
Not only are MacArthur and the Navy 


‘ at variance on just how much matériel is 


available for Australian-based action, but 
so are the touring senators. Senator 
Chandler, a “Pacific first” advocate, in- 
sists that it was apparent during his visit 
to the Southwest Pacific that MacArthur 
was receiving insufficient aid. But not all 
of his colleagues on the war-front tour 
agree with him. One fellow senator insists 
just as strongly that MacArthur has all 
the men and equipment he needs for a 
major offensive. The truth seems to be 
that there is enough war material in the 
South Pacific, but it’s not all under Mac- 
Arthur’s control and may not all be used 
in accordance with his strategy. And the 
war-of-nerves technique may well have its 
part in all the pro and con talk. 


Hulliana 


Here are some belated, but amusing and 
hitherto unpublished, facts about Secretary 
Hull’s Moscow trip. The best came last. 
The planes carrying the Secretary’s party 
roared into Washington’s airport well 
ahead of schedule and the official greeters 
had not yet arrived. So for protocol’s sake, 
Hull and his companions sat in the planes 
for nearly 45 minutes before taxiing up 
to the Administration building to be 
greeted by the President . . . Before he 
left, Mrs. Hull bought her husband six 
suits of woolen underwear, but the weather 
in the Soviet capital proved very mild .. . 
Hull was not ill at any time, partly be- 
cause of extraordinary precautions; one 
member of the party developed a slight 
cold en route and was barred from the 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


Secretary’s presence for three days . . . 
When the group made a brief stopover in 
Cairo for a rest, Hull seized the oppor- 
tunity to visit the Pyramids, which he 
found “very interesting.” 


Trivia 

Stenographers and typists lodged in a 
swank Atlantic City hotel during the 
UNRRA conference had to do their own 
laundry, and they hung damp hosiery 
and lingerie out the windows to dry. This 
attracted so many male sightseers, police 
stopped it .. . The OPA created its own 
ration-rumor headache recently when a 
slip of the tongue caused a deputy ad- 
minstrator to forecast “tighter rationing” 
instead of “tighter regulation” . . . When 
Representative Patman requested an hour 
to present his extended arguments on the 
subsidy issue last week, Representative 
Hoffman demanded to know just when the 


hour would be granted, explaining acidly: 


“I’ve quite a bit of office work to do.” 





Trends Abroad 


The Russians are especially close- 
mouthed about their espionage, but there’s 
evidence that in this offensive it has been 


_ excellent, with the Soviet High Command 


having much advance information about 
Nazi troop movements, supply dumps, etc. 
. . . General Legentilhomme is slated to 
become second in command of the French 
Army to insure that important military 
posts go to good de Gaullists; he would 
step up if Giraud should resign . . . U.S. 
and RAF planes now carry almost equal 
bomb loads over Germany; despite greater 
capacity, the British bombers carry an 
average of only 2.7 tons in bombs apiece 
on long raids, and the U.S. planes about 
5,000 pounds . . . Neutral consuls in 
Bucharest are being besieged by Ru- 
manians seeking visas . . . Lord Beaver- 
brook will visit the U.S. in the near future 
to discuss postwar civil-aviation problems. 


Gas Warfare? 


Recent talk that the Nazis may resort 
to gas may not be just propaganda or 
guessing. High Allied military authorities 
wouldn’t be at all surprised if a desperate 
Germany turned to gas. It’s known the 
Nazis have large stores and presumably 
haven’t used them for fear of retaliation. 
Recently German propaganda has appar- 
ently been edging around toward justify- 
ing use of gas against troops while insisting 
that its use against other military tar- 
gets would be barbaric and inhumane. Gas 
might be an effective instrument against 
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invading Allied forces. But if the Ger- 
mans turn to gas, the Allies aren’t likely 
to be bound by any German efforts to 
limit its use. They'll probably use gas the 
way they’re using bombs now. 


Burma Delay 


Though it seems to have been a long 
time coming, look for plenty of Allied ac- 
tion in Burma before the winter is over. 
Actually the campaign, expected to start 
with the end of the monsoon season last 
month, is behind schedule, but not neces- 
sarily behind Mountbatten’s schedule. The 
Combined Chiefs of Staff picked a tenta- 
tive starting date in Washington last May, 
but it took so long for the British to ele- 
vate Wavell and clear the way for Mount- 
batten to be made commander-in-chief that 
the date had to be changed. Another de- 
laying factor has been the immense supply 
problem in India. U.S. officers have been 
critical of British handling of transport, 
feeling they haven’t measured up to Amer- 
ican Service Forces standards, but condi- 
tions have improved lately. 


Canadian Notes 


Ottawa has set aside 100,000 tons of 
wheat for the relief of famine-stricken India 
but is having trouble finding the neces- 
sary shipping space . . . Canadian busi- 
nessmen, who’ve never been notably 
pro-Soviet, are beginning to change their 
views publicly, partly because they look 
to Russia as an important postwar mar- 
ket . . . Canada’s tourist authorities will 
meet this week to lay plans for getting 
and handling a greatly increased postwar 
tourist trade. 


Churchill’s Warning 


The impression of some that Churchill, 
in warning that Britain is still subject to 
attack, was thinking of a last desperate 
Nazi invasion attempt isn’t well founded. 
Those close to Churchill think he was only 
trying to prepare the British people for 
German attacks with new weapons, prob- 
ably of the rocket type. Allied intelligence 
knows that the Germans have new weap- 
ons—rocket artillery on the Channel coast 
may be one of them—and Britain is the 
logical testing ground. Such attacks prob- 
ably would not greatly affect the Allied 
war effort, but might cause heavy civilian 
casualties, especially since Britons have 
become quite casual about the recent Nazi 
hit-and-run air raids. It’s confidently be- 
lieved that the day of a Nazi invasion is 
safely past. 


Foreign Notes 


Reports filtering out of France reveal 
that food is so short in Paris that nearly 
1,000,000 persons will have to be evacu- 
ated to rural areas this winter to avoid 
widespread starvation; food packets from 
friends in the country are all that sustain 
some Parisians now .. . The four big Brit- 
ish toy manufacturers, all doing war work, 


have completed plans for quick reconver- 
sion so that they can go after the world 
market once held by the Germans .. . 
Canadian, British, and American engi- 
neers plan an early London meeting to 
discuss world standardization of weights, 
measures, etc. 





West’s Worries 


You be hearing more soon about the 
worries of West Coast industrialists over 
the forthcoming uni-phase war. They real- 
ize that when the U.S. begins to con- 
centrate solely on Japan, geography will 
make their war contribution. doubly im- 
portant. And the increased demand will 
make existing bottlenecks in production, 
labor, and transportation even worse. 
Meanwhile, at least some factories in the 
East would presumably be enabled by 
Germany’s collapse to convert to civilian 
output and get a head start in consumer 
markets. When this advantage in time is 
added to the East’s more favorable loca- 
tion in the world market, diversified in- 
dustry, better manpower supply, and more 
adequate transportation facilities, the 
Westerners fear they'll be left after peace 
with greatly expanded plant capacity but 
little business. 


Market Reactions 


Note the difference between the stock 
market’s reception of peace prospects 
during the present war as compared with 
the last one. In 1918, stocks declined dur- 
ing German successes but, with the Allied 
counteroffensive, turned and _ continued 
their upward trend until the 1920 collapse 
of commodity prices. Now, however, peace 
rumors immediately set off a tailspin. Two 
explanations are advanced by Wall Street- 
ers. Some attribute the market action to 
regulation and recall the saying of the 
early 1930s: “Stocks don’t go up; they’re 
put up.” But others believe traders simply 
fear buying into postwar problems which, 
admittedly, are going to be infinitely more 
complex than those following the last war. 


Liquor Force-Out Failure? 


The Treasury-endorsed proposal of Sen- 
ator George to halve the period liquor 
can be kept tax-free in bonded ware- 
houses might not have the desired effect 
even if enacted. The sponsors hold that 
cutting the free period from eight to four 
years would bring the Treasury needed 
revenue now and: also relieve the liquor 
shortage. Industry sources point out, how- 
ever, that the major distillers might de- 
cide the competitive advantage of holding 
the liquor would outweigh the extra 
charges. They could meet the tax at a 
cost to themselves of 10c on the dollar 
(they’re in the excess-profits tax brack- 
ets) , or borrow the necessary money easily 
and cheaply at commercial banks. This 
would not be true for the smaller dis- 
tillers. They would probably have to sell 


at least some of their stocks to raise cash 
to meet payments on the whisky they 
decided to hold. 


Business Footnotes 


Wall Street refuses to make a market 
for American Distilling Co. whisky rights 
pending clarification of the legal snarls, 
for instance, the Wayne County (Mich.) 
Circuit Court’s Tom Moore decision, for- 
bidding liquor dividends by a distiller, may 
set a natonwide precedent . . . A national 
plumbing manufacturer’s survey reveals 
that women prefer bathtubs to showers by 
an overwhelming majority . . . Drug manv- 
facturers say public self-medication has in- 
creased 25% because of wartime food and 
living conditions and the shortage of phy- 
sicians, 





Miscellany 


Look for several new big-time network 
shows either to leave the air entirely or 
change networks because of their low lis- 
tener ratings . . . For businessmen and 
others, Hammond’s will soon publish a 
new-type map with symbols representing 
raw-material exports superimposed on 
each country; there'll be a supplementary 
booklet with export and production fig- 
ures ... NBC, which has no popular radio 


. time left to sell, has adopted a policy of 


selecting sponsors strictly according to 
their program potentialities. 


Press Notes 


Ernie Pyle, Scripps-Howard and United 
Features war columnist now back in North 
Africa, will head for India after touring 
the Italian front . . . The next issue of 
the American Magazine will feature an 
article by Harry Hopkins declaring that 
after the war the U.S. will demand world- 
wide civil and military bases, become a 
merchant-marine power, and maintain 
powerful air and naval fleets for many 
years . . . Former Under Secretary of 
State Welles’s weekly columns on foreign 
affairs promise to become a syndicate gold 
mine; The New York Herald Tribune has 
signed up more than 40 major U.S. pa 
pers, many leading South American dailies, 
and sold The London Daily Herald exclu- 
sive English rights for £100 ($400) 4 
week. 


Movie Lines 


Several Hollywood studios are busily 
building up teen-age stars; among them 
Gloria Jean, Diana Lynn, Gloria 4 
Haven, and, of course, Shirley Temple and 
Jane Withers . . . Incidentally, negotia- 
tions are well under way to send Shirley 
Temple to the South Pacific early next 
year under USO auspices . . . The Nazis 
confiscated several American films aboard 
the Swedish exchange ship Drottningholm 
in Norway and got, among others, “Five 
Graves to Cairo,” featuring Erich voi 
Stroheim as Marshal Rommel. 
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It hasn’t come to this yet, but... 
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No, it hasn’t quite come to this at Hotel 
Pennsylvania. . 


Sure, we have our food problems. Feeding 
hundreds of hungry guests every day is quite 
a problem. For one thing, many of our trained 
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staff have entered the Armed Ser- 
vices. Naturally, this. slows down 
service a little. (We're training new 
people as quickly as possible!) 

For another thing, Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, just like your own house- 
hold, operates under point rationing. 


But we've gota 
great advantage! 


Our chefs have years 
and years of experi- 
ence, and the skill and ingenuity to 
tackle practically any food problem 
.--and pin its shoulders to the mat! 





Our famous Research Kitchen is 





thoroughly equipped to turn out 
new, delightful dishes, with what- 
ever foods are available. (Our ex- 
pert staff has been experimenting 
for years!) 


Put these two together, and you 
have the recipe for wonderful, de- 
licious meals—despite wartime 


handicaps! 


Tempting food is not all you 
can expect at Hotel Pennsylvania. 
Come what may, you can also be 
certain of getting those other war- 
time necessities . . . comfortable 
rooms (with our famous beds!) 
... restful relaxation, so impor 
tant today! 


YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED FOR U. S. WAR BONDS 
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Trends 





Looks at GHQ of 
War Production 


The Periscope 





That disputed question of whether air power alone can knock 
out Germany probably will be answered this winter. Big raids last 
week touched’ off a new aerial offensive destined to be the most 
terrible the world has ever seen. Officially, this is the softening 
up for the invasion, but air-power enthusiasts are watching close- 
ly because, for the first time in this or any other war, enough 
planes will be used to give their theories a fair test. 


The knockout must be given 52 cities to paralyze the Reich, 
the experts say. Something less than 20% have been destroyed 
thus far. Even if the rest of those cities can’t be knocked out by 
the air power now available, or if the KO doesn’t result in col- 
lapse, the campaign still will have helped soften up Germany for 
the invasion, 


Fears that Nazi defenses might grow strong enough to hamper 
the air offensive seriously are now dissipating. The latest raids 
have shown a weakening of German air defenses, and no technical 
advances have been made by the Nazi defenders in recent weeks. 


D emobilization planning is looking up. Bit by bit the proposals 
of Bernard. Baruch are taking shape. There’s no detailed blue- 


print yet, of course, but the general outline of the home-front 
reconversion picture is growing clearer. 


The policy: Baruch will act only as a policymaker and adviser. 
He'll delegate the operating jobs to heads of government agencies. 
In general, the agencies which mobilized the nation’s resources 
for war will get the job of demobilizing them. 


Reconversion will be a gradual process, but the feeling is grow- 
ing in Washington that the plans of both government and indi- 
vidual companies must be worked out as quickly as possible. This 
is not based on an expectation that the war will end within the 
next few months. It’s due to the fact that some reconversion is 
already going on and more can be expected. 


The draft-law change to put fathers at the foot of the list 
won’t mean much to most prospective inductees if it is enacted. It 
improves the status chiefly of men in nondeferable jobs such as 
bartending—from which most draft-agers have already fled. Its 
biggest potential: reclamation of some of the 3,000,000 4-F’s 
through reexamination of physical, mental, and moral standards. 
But that probably won’t come soon enough to delay induction 
of fathers this year. 


Selective Service is more concerned with cold feet among local 
boards where taking family men is concerned. To stave off the 
necessity for grabbing fathers, many boards have been taking 
non-fathers regardless of their importance. This has in many 
cases upset carefully drawn replacement schedules worked up by 
war industries and OK’d by state Selective Service officials. 


A plan to restore draft boards’ regard for replacement schedules 
is now being cooked up. It would give labor as well as man 
ment a voice in drawing up these schedules, which would then, 
as now, be OK’d by state Selective Service officials. 


The WPB is going to change its component scheduling pro- 
cedure. Officials have concluded that this system causes more 


. than these figures would indicate. These appliances haven't beet 
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paper work than it’s worth—General Electric, for one example, 
submitted a stack of forms 21 feet high for the month of October, 


Opa price policy is due to be changed to assure the output of 
low-priced merchandise. Present practice is to refuse to permit a 
company to raise the price of any line of merchandise if its over- 
all profit picture is satisfactory. This resulted in discontinuance 
of the unprofitable lines, causing shortages particularly in the 
low-end women’s and children’s clothing. Under the new policy, 
OPA will consider price increases when necessary to keep low- 1 
priced stuff flowing. a 





Hold-the-liners inside the OPA are growing concerned at what 
they describe as an increasing number of exceptions being made 





to price orders. These aren’t reflected in cost-of-living figures be- a § 
cause the increases are not allowed in items which make up se 
that index. But almost 100 price increases in other lines were pn 


allowed in September and October, according to OPA insiders. 


Consorshi of business statistics, especially supply and demand a 


figures on basic metals, will be eased off soon. The decision on § * ,@ 
how much the rules will be relaxed is due to be made by Dec. 1. P é. 
The Army is worried about recent relaxation of war restrictions x* 


ing of civilian defense work. Officers are afraid the public will get 
the idea that the war is no longer urgent and lie down on the 
production job: This probably will be reflected in future Army 
pronouncements. 


such as the blackout, censorship of weather reports, and the eas- F 
} 
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White-collar workers whose wages haven’t been increased as 
much as those of the men in war plants get scant sympathy from 
some Washington officials. Low wages should be their lot, these 
officials contend, because this helps funnel men into the war in- 
dustries where they are needed most. 


Renegotiation amendments adopted by the Ways and Means 
Committee would have these major effects: (1) exempt perhaps 
10,000 firms doing less than $500,000 business annually, and (2) 
permit an aggrieved firm to appeal renegotiation decisions to the 
United States Tax Court. 





One little-publicized effect: machine-tool builders in many 
cases would be exempted and permitted to build up their much- 
needed postwar reserves. This is possible under the provision that 
subcontractors who furnish articles which do not become com- 
ponent parts of the product are not liable for renegotiation. 





The outlook is for further attempts to liberalize renegotiation. 
Chairman George of the Senate Finance Committee is determined 
to seek further amendments, but other members of the com- 
mittee have not yet made up their minds how far they'll go. 
Changes likely to be sought: a floor below which profits couldn't 
be pared; reserves for postwar and renegotiation after taxes m- 
stead of before taxes as at present. 







Dont get too excited over the possibility of replacing that 
refrigerator next year despite the Office of Civilian Requirements 
hopes of producing 900,000 refrigerators, 900,000 washers, 
2,000,000 electric irons. In terms of normal annual requirements 
this amounts to only 33% of the refrigerators, 50% of the wasb- 
ers, and 40% of the irons. Demand, however, has increased more 













made for more than a year, and the big construction progtall 
and. the laundry pinch have created extra need. 
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The Allied Forces forge steadily onward — big 
artillery pieces, huge lorries and tractor-trail-_ 
ers keep pace with courageous fighters. Whether 
grinding up steep hills or creeping down danger- 
ous grades, thousands of these machines of war are 
always kept under safe and complete control by 
Warner Electric Brakes. In tropical heat and arc- 
tic cold alike, Warner Electric Brakes are not af- 
fected by weather. After the war, America’s great 
fleets of motor trucks and many other types of pow- 
er equipment will be braked electrically—for war- 
proved Warner Electric Brakes will then be avail- 
able for an ever-increasing range of applications. 


Warner Electric Brake Mfg. Co. 
Beloit, Wisconsin 
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CONTROLLED SPLIT-SECOND STOPPING POWER FOR ANY PURPOSE 
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War is a business in which sub-standard 
quality of product is paid off... not with a 
bored apology at the Complaint Department 
... but in instant, bloody, defenseless death. Bombs 
that dud, shells that miss fire and jam guns... these 
are counterfeit currency that carry frightful penalties. 
Hitler knows this, and Tojo. But so do the white 
men, better than either of these accomplished assassins. 
Back from the battlefronts come repeated reports of 
the superiority of U. S. ammunition ...its dependa- 
bility, and the fact that it’s sure fire when the chips are 
down. These reports should be a powerful comfort 


The 





is the only currency 


in which you can do business with Hitler 








and encouragement to the family of 
every American man and woman under fire. 
To us here at Bristol, it’s as simple as this: 
We like to be able to sleep when we get to 

bed, because we need it at the speed we're going. So 
we strictly see to it that every run of Bristol Brass 
sheet, rod, and wire is made the way it should be 
made by a brass mill that’s been in business for 93 
years, and served U. 8. munitions makers through five 
wars. We hope this war is the world’s last... we're 
doing our level best to make it so. And we're not 


losing any sleep! 


Corporation 


MAKERS OF BRASS SINCE 1850 AT BRISTOL. CONNECTICUT 
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Allies Aim Two Mighty Blows 
At Center and Flank of the War 


Core of Strategy Forms About 
F.D.R., Churchill, and Stalin as 
Gilbert Isles Are Hit 


The prospect of defeat during early 1942 
was not enough to bring President Roose- 
velt, Prime Minister Churchill, and Pre- 
mier Stalin together. The United States, 
Britain, and Russia, each in its own way, 
were too preoccupied by the supreme 
necessity of staving off disaster. The field 
of controversy between the three great 
powers was limited. 

But the almost complete certainty of 
victory that has taken shape in the fall of 
1943 has the opposite effect. The struggle 
for survival has been transformed by a 
series of blows that promise the doom of 
one of the chief enemies, Germany. At the 
same time, the landings in the Gilberts 
sped up the tempo of the war in the Pa- 
cific—a war that may some day concern 
Russia as much as the United States and 
Britain. 

This was the background for a meeting 
between the President, Churchill, and 
Stalin. Such a conference meant taking 
long and arduous journeys and facing hard 
decisions. But the accelerated pace of 
vents had made it imperative. The ebb 
and flow of history that had thrown up 
each of the three men onto the world stage 
loreordained that this was the moment 
when they should all meet together for the 
irst time. 
A meeting of the three leaders also pro- 
eeded from the Moscow conference while 
he various statements issued at the end of 
hat parley probably constituted the basis 
or discussions between the thrée powers. 
nd of all the results of Moscow the one 
most important for the immediate future 
ras the agreement on military matters that 
‘as apparently reached. In effect, this 
heant a decision on the second front. Since 
ich an operation will probably be the de- 
act in the European war, the plans 
ould be perfected only with the joint 
uacurrence of the men with the final say. 

















It was something of a historical irony 
that the laying of the groundwork for the 
decisive blow against the Reich should co- 
incide with the opening of the first real 
Allied offensive against the Japanese. Un- 
til now all campaigns in the Pacific had 
been of a fundamentally defensive char- 
acter. But the actions that began last week 
were the first moves in the long struggle 
to tighten the net about Japan as closely 
as it has drawn around Germany. 


Pacific Punch 


Across the warm equatorial waters of 
the Central Pacific steamed a great ar- 
mada on a journey of revenge. It was com- 


posed of task forces of the United States 
Pacific Fleet, and its objective was not a 
mere raid as in previous operations in 
this area. This time the American forces 
intended actually to occupy the for- 
ward bastions of the oceanic defenses of 
Japan. 

In the early morning hours of Nov. 20 
the long Pacific swell rolled the great new 
battleships with their batteries of long 
16-inch guns, the slim cruisers, the darting 
destroyers, and the flat-topped aircraft 
carriers. Protected by the warships were 
the transports carrying both Marine and 
Army troops. 

At zero hour, after a thunderous bom- 
bardment by the warships, the landing 
boats converged in precise array, heading 
toward the long surf breaking on the 
beaches where the tops of palm trees were 
barely visible in the half-light. The targets 
were low atolls in the British Gilbert 
Islands seized by Japan in December 
1941. On Makin Island, scene of a pre- 
vious United States raid, the Japs offered 
only moderate resistance. On Tarawa, and 
later on Abemama, 80 miles to the south, 
the Mikado’s troops waged their customary 
fanatic defense. 

The invasion of the Gilberts made the 
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The power behind the Pacific offensive: The guns of a cruiser bombard 


Jap shore positions in preparation for a landing 
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WAR TIDES 





that of the 60 German U-boats sunk in 
the Atlantic during August, September, 
and October, 27 were sunk by United 
States forces, carrier-based aircraft ac- 
counting for 21 of them. Secretary Knox 
praised Admiral Ingersoll, commander- 
in-chief of the Atlantic Fleet, for his 
direction of the American end of anti- 
submarine warfare, stating that “he 
deserves a tremendous amount of credit 
which he has not received.” This news 
is interesting to naval men for two 
reasons. 

First is the fact that aircraft flown 
from the decks of the small carriers con- 
verted from merchant ships, operating in 
the fairly turbulent waters of the At- 
lantic, have been so successful. And the 
second is the praise bestowed on Admiral 
Ingersoll. Like his superior, Admiral King, 
Ingersoll is a silent, efficient officer who 
believes in accomplishments more by 
deeds than by words. He never poses as 
a prophet, but officers familiar with his 
career know he has one of the best brains 
in the Navy and is thoroughly proficient 
in the art of war, whether the scene be 
laid in Atlantic or Pacific waters. 

Admiral Sims used to say that no 
officer was qualified to hold high com- 
mand who was not a graduate of the 
Naval War College, but the matter goes 
beyond that. A year at the War College 
is excellent and opens an officer’s eyes 
to matters he never dreamed of before, 
but to be in the expert class in the art 
of war, an officer’s training on shore must 
also be along the lines of command in 
preference to those of administration. 

This is understandable. The former 





Recently Secretary Knox revealed ~ 


The Importance of Training in Command 
by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


trains constantly in problem work as 
laid out by the War College, in formulat- 
ing war plans, in preparing fleet and 
gunnery exercises, and in analyzing in- 
telligence reports. This class of work de- 
velops the mind so that it can quickly 
grasp war conditions and make accurate 
and rapid decisions. 

‘In Germany no officer would be selected 
for a high operational command who was 
not thoroughly grounded in war funda- 
mentals, and the German general staff 
is admittedly the best in the world. The 
Japs require three years of staff work 
before an officer qualifies. We have been 
slower in arriving at the same conclusions. 
In fact, in the past we have had excellent 
officers who considered that duty as a 
chief of bureau was more important than 
a thorough grounding in the type of work 
which displays its essential value only 
in war. 


Another influencing factor in the 
choice of duty has been this. The bureaus 
are all located in Washington, the stra- 
tegic seat of influence, and an officer who 
achieves distinction as chief of bureau is 
almost certain to be in line for a high 
command at sea, or possibly to be selected 
as chief of naval operations. Naturally 
many outstanding officers have chosen 
this road. 

It works well enough in peace, but 
there is a fly in the ointment when we get 
into war. Bureau work is almost entirely 
administrative. There is a mass of detail 
to be attended to, so much in fact that 
ofttimes the larger future war problems 
are.obscured by the immediate details 
presented. 


Hence officers who have spent much 
time in administrative work develop a 
sense of caution, highly commendable in 
the businessman, but misplaced in the 
man who, in the rough and tumble of 
war, must sometimes throw caution to 
the winds and strike quickly where and 
when the iron is hot. 

No matter how competent an adminis- 
trator an officer may be, if most of his 
shore career has been spent in ad- 
minstrative work, when he is placed in 
a high command in wartime, he ap- 
proaches his new work ‘with an entirely 
different mental attitude from the man 
who has spent most of his life studying 
problems of command. 

The expert administrator is undoubted- 
ly a man of good judgment, or he would 
not get to the top in his chosen line of 
work, but he cannot have the same com- 
prehension of war strategy, or the ability 
to pass discriminating judgment on the 
decisions of his staff that the man 
trained in the command school has. 
Moreover, and unconsciously, he cannot 
have that same degree of confidence in 
himself, an instinctive feeling which runs 
from the top to the bottom of the per- 
sonnel under him, that the officer trained 
in the art of war has. 

The attacks on the Marshall and 
Gilbert Islands have been successful, 
and possibly they portend more impor- 
tant operations in the future. But until 
they hook up closely with operations 
now being carried on in New Guinea 
and the Solomons, or blaze a new path 
for a more direct approach to Japan, 
mid-Pacific operations will not fulfill 
their primary purpose. 
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first breach in the north-south outer de- 
fense line consisting of Wake Island, the 
Marshalls, and the Gilberts, established 
by the Japanese after Pearl Harbor. And 
it set a pattern for future similar blows 
that will fall upon the Japs on the coral 
atolls of the Western Pacific. 

Makin, Tarawa and Abemama are typi- 
cal of those atolls. Makin, northernmost of 
the Gilberts, is a narrow 16-mile-long island 
running in a southwesterly direction, with 
a coral-bound blue lagoon on its northerly 
side. The lagoon has a depth up jo 10 
fathoms and was used by the Japs as a 
seaplane base. Makin was an active port 
before the war and had a radio station 
and a Japanese trading station. 

Tarawa consists of a 22-mile-long chain 
of islets shaped like a reverse L with a 
lagoon in the angle. It lies 100 miles south 
of Makin and contained the Japs’ chief air 


base in the Gilberts. Before the war it was 
the headquarters of the islands’ senior ad- 
ministrative officer and had a population 
of some 3,000 including a handful of 
Europeans. 

The major significance of the attack on 
the Gilberts lay in the fact that the 
United States was at last ready for the 
immense job of tackling the Japanese in 
regions where distances are tremendous 
and bases are few. Both the Gilberts and 
the Marshalls, 500 miles to the north, are 
2,400 miles from Pearl Harbor, the nearest 
major American Fleet base. They are up- 
wards of 1,400 miles from Truk, big Jap 
base in the Carolines. 

Hence the Gilberts operation stacked 
up as a momentous initial step in a pincers 
aimed against Truk through the Gilberts 
and Marshalls in the north and the Solo- 
mons and Rabaul in the south. 


Turkish Weathervane 


Turkey’s unavowed but nonetheless vigi- 
lant censorship has always made a point of 
preventing correspondents from sending 
anything that might be interpreted as 8 
deviation from strict neutrality. In particu- 
lar, any mention of Turkey’s possible entry 
into the war was taboo with the censors 
in Ankara and Istanbul. 

Viewed against this background of past 
reticence, last week’s flood of cables from 
Ankara hinting broadly at Turkish partic 
pation in the war were sensational in im- 
plication. The Associated Press on Nov. 17 
and the United Press on Nov. 18 both 
maneuvered past Turkish censorship dit 
patches which only a few months 0 
would have been inconceivable. 

The frankest story came from the AP 
correspondent William B. King, 
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The Germans fought to preserve their iron ring across the Aegean 


bluntly asserted: “Turkey is giving sub 
rosa assistance to the Allied armed forces 
closely approximating that which the 
United States gave Britain in the months 
before Pearl Harbor, and is moving 
toward war with the Axis. There is little 
doubt that her course has been set and 
that Turkey will become a full-fledged 
fighting member of the United Nations, 
probably by spring.” Then, after describ- 
ing Turkey’s warlike preparations, includ- 
ing the development of elaborate airports 
and landing fields “which hardly need 
more than the arrival of Allied bombing 
planes,” King wrote: “The new Turkish 
position stems from the Moscow confer- 
ence and subsequent talks in Cairo be- 
tween Turkish Foreign Minister Numan 
Menemencioglu and British Foreign Sec- 
retary Eden.” ~ : 

At the same time, the Turkish Parlia- 
ment, in a stormy session, heard Menemen- 
cioglu’s report on his talks with Eden. Then 
it approved “the government’s conduct.” 
In Ankara, the diplomatic coming and go- 
ing continued. A few days after the Ger- 
man Ambassador to Turkey, Franz von 
Papen, had left for Berlin, Turkey’s envoy 
in Berlin, Nulin Saffet Arikan, returned to 
Ankara for discussions with President 
Ismet Inénii. 

Gaston Bergery, Vichy France’s Am- 
bassador to Turkey, also was reported on 
his way home. Finally, on Nov. 18, the 
influential Istanbul paper Tanin, whose 
editor, Hseyin Yalcin, is a member of the 
Turkish National Assembly, defined Tur- 

ey’s present position in these terms: 
(1) Turkey is England’s ally, (2) Tur- 

’s relations or friendship with any 
other power has not modified its under- 
standing with England, (8) Turkey has 
not gone without sides in the British-Ger- 
Man war, and (4) Turkey “always is 
ready to put into practice her obligations 
under the alliance.” 


Dodecanese Setback 


Allied Loss of Leros to Nazis 
Blamed on Military Bungling 


On the Italian front last week, torrential 
rains flooded rivers and turned coastal 
flatlands into swamps. Cold, heavy mists 
veiled the Apennine ranges, and Allied 
soldiers huddled around small fires to keep 
warm. The bad weather helped stall the 
drive toward Rome. Stiffening German re- 
sistance also played a part. The result was 
there was little change in the craggy 
roller-coaster front across the waist of 
Italy. 

The weather also largely grounded the 
Allied tactical air force, although Mediter- 
ranean-based heavy and medium bombers 
struck the enemy far and wide. But it was 
southeast of Greece, on the tiny rocky 
island of Leros in the Aegean Sea, that the 
hardest fighting in the Mediterranean 
theater took place. 


Setback: Early on the morning of 
Nov. 12, the Nazis began their amphibious 
assault on the island, which is about the 
size of Manhattan, by establishing two 
beachheads on its northern shore. The 
British and Italian garrisons which had 
held Leros since Italy’s capitulation last 
September fought off additional landings, 
but the Germans quickly brought over 
stukas from the neighboring Dodecanese 
islands of Rhodes and Kos, and also from 
Crete. While the dive bombers strafed the 
defenders, the beachheads were consoli- 
dated. Then low-flying Nazi transports 
dropped paratroops in the center of the 
hilly island. 

Throughout the next day, more troops 
were landed on the northeast and north- 
west coasts under cover of the Luftwaffe’s 
superior air power. To the south, around 
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the vital naval base of Portolago, the Al- 
lies managed to repulse the shore assaults, 
but the Germans nevertheless soon had 
several thousand men on Leros, giving 
them numerical superiority. 

At the beginning of the attack a force 
of Greek Andarts, patriotic guerrilla fight- 
ers, was rushed to the rescue. Landed by 
a destroyer just as the Nazis had begun 
to push the British back in the north, the 
Greeks struck from the rear and surprised 
German parachutists and infantry. But 


| the enemy poured in reinforcements, and 
} though the Allies bombed the Nazi bases 


on Rhodes and nearby islands, they had 
only limited long-range fighter support 
over the battlefield. 

By the third day, the Germans had 


' driven a mile-deep wedge clear across the 


narrow waist of the island, thus separat- 
ing the Allies. Their communication and 
supply lines broken, the isolated defenders 
fought back in the hills on the fourth day, 
but were overwhelmed on the fifth. Ex- 
ultantly, the Germans announced the vic- 
tory in a special communiqué, claiming 
the capture of 8,500 prisoners, including 
3,200 Britons. Meanwhile, the fall of 
Leros imperiled the Greek island of 
Samos, north of the Dodecanese and last 
of the Allied-held Aegean stepping stones. 

The Allied loss of the Dodecanese 
islands represented their first real setback 
since the retreat to Alamein. But in Cairo 
Gen. Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, Allied 
commander-in-chief in the Middle East, 
stressed that the Germans had lost heav- 
ily in men and ships and he maintained 
that the Allies’ campaign was justified be- 
cause it caused “a substantial diversion 
of the enemy’s land, sea, and air forces.” 
The only reason he advanced for the cam- 
paign’s failure was the Allies’ misfortune in 
not getting Rhodes on the day of the 
Italian surrender. 


Significance 


Wilson didn’t explain why the Allies had 
failed to send reinforcements to Rhodes to 
aid the Italian garrison that fought off the 
Germans for several days after the armis- 
tice. Without control of Rhodes, largest 
and most strategic Dodecanese island and 
one with an excellent airfield system, the 
Allies, with their nearest air bases in Africa 
and Cyprus, were unable to establish 
supremacy in the Dodecanese region. That 
enabled the Germans to reestablish their 
“iron ring” of Aegean defenses. 

But the Dodecanese provided only one 
example of apparent Allied bungling at 
the time of the Italian surrender. Another 
instance possibly reflecting looseness of 
planning or in the division of command 
concerned the Greek island of Corfu, lying 
off Greece’s northwestern coast. There the 
Italians rebuffed a German demand for 
surrender but then lost the isle when they 
failed to receive Allied reinforcements. 

Still another anomaly lay in the fact. . 
that the Allies persisted in occupying Kos, 
Leros, and other Dodecanese islands de- 
spite the fact that enemy control of Rhodes 
made it difficult to defend them. However, 
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here it may have been the diplomats and 
not the military leaders who were at fault. 
For these islands dominate the Turkish 
coast and their elimination as German 
threats would obviously have encouraged 
Turkey to increase its aid to the Allies. 


Slap in the Face 
At home and on the fronts, thousands 
had heard the story before Drew Pearson 


‘ broke it Sunday night. And after a day 


of official consternation, which included 
one unexplained denial from Allied head- 
quarters in North Africa, it was out. 
These were the facts, as told by corre- 
spondents on the scene: 

In a Sicilian hospital tent last August, 
a shell-shocked American soldier of the 
regular army wept bitterly. Twice he had 
refused to leave front lines; he wept be- 
cause his superiors finally had forced him 
to give up. Into the tent strode Lt. Gen. 
George S. (Old Blood and Guts) Patton, 
he of the two pearl-handled pistols. He 
saw the weeping youth. “Yellow-bellied!” 
he stormed, convinced he was dealing with 
a malingerer. Twice he struck the boy with 
the back of his hand. 

The case came at once to General Eisen- 
hower’s attention. Eisenhower rebuked 
Patton mercilessly, and told him he must 
square himself or be removed. Then, to 


the soldier, to a doctor and a nurse who 
had witnessed the scene, to the hospital 
commander, and to the men of the divi- 
sions of his command, “Old Blood and 
Guts” humbly apologized. And—because 
in General Eisenhower’s estimation “Pat- 
ton is an invaluable officer who has done 
great things and can do more”—he was 
not removed, nor did his record show an 
official reprimand. “He has eaten enough 
crow,” said General Eisenhower. 
Nevertheless, immediate reverberations 
in Congress and elsewhere showed clearly 
that a military scandal of the most ex- 
plosive nature was wide open. The loudest 
question asked: why wasn’t Patton fired? 


Richelieu Reborn 


A 35,000-ton battleship, refitted with the 
best equipment the New York Navy Yard 
could give her, proudly took her place at 
the head of the French battle fleet last 
week, She was the Richelieu, rushed to 
completion by the’ French in April 1940 
and mauled at Dakar two months later by 
the British and Free French attack. The 
Richelieu came to New York for repair 
and new armament last February and 
steamed back to Algiers in October. There 
Gen. Henri Honoré Giraud wished her god- 


' speed: “I hope you soon do something to 


help free France.” 


* NEWSWEEK 


MacArthur’s Men 


Whether or Not He Has Enough 
Depends on Views of Strategy 


Just how strong are Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur’s forces in the Southwest Pacific? 
Has he been given his due in the division 
of Allied resources? Every now and then, 
these questions bubble up into one of the 
liveliest official controversies in the Allied 
camp. They did so.last week as authorita- 
tive spokesmen took up opposite sides. 

First, Rear Admiral William B. Young 
of the United States Navy, who recently 
visited the Pacific, asserted in London that 
the Allies had “everything required in the 
Southwest Pacific to mount a large-scale 
attack.” That brought a prompt rejoinder 
from Col. LeGrande A. Diller, a spokesman 
at MacArthur’s headquarters in the South- 
west Pacific. 

Diller first conceded that MacArthur 
now had “much more than formerly” in 
the way of fighting strength. But he also 
said that the Southwest Pacific had less 
than 5 per cent of American ground forces 
and was getting less than 10 per cent of 
United States military shipments overseas. 
As for air resources; Diller said the per- 
centage was “somewhat lower.” 

Joining in the controversy was Murlin 








Innocents Abroad: Where royalty scrubbed and 
royalty sat, American soldiers and Army nurses enjoy 
themselves. On a sightseeing tour of the royal palace at 
Naples, Cpl. William Polzin of Chicago tries the mam- 














Acme photos 


moth faucets supplying the pint-sized brass-lined bathtub, 
and Lts. Maryellen McCutcheon and Wilma Ward of 
Birmingham, Mich., both fit easily into a throne that 
must have originally been designed for one king. 
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Spencer, Associated Press correspondent 
who recently returned to the Southwest 
Pacific from the United States. He pointed 
out that in the largest air raid ever staged 
in the Southwest Pacific, Lt. Gen. George 
C. Kenney’s Fifth Air Force had to mus- 
ter every plane it could to drop 350 tons 
of bombs on Rabaul. 


Resources: The complaint from Mac- 
Arthur’s headquarters concerns -only the 
Southwest Pacific—the theater where 
MacArthur is in direct control of all Allied 
forces. It does not apply to the South 
Pacific. There, although MacArthur exer- 
cises a sort of remote strategic control, the 
actual fighting forces are commanded by 
Admiral William F. Halsey Jr. and cannot 
be detached from that theater. 

Actually, very little has been allowed to 
leak out about the composition of the 
Southwest Pacific forces. On the sea, how- 
ever, they probably amount to little more 
than the small Australian Navy. The lim- 
ited nature of the air strength was shown 
by the 300 planes that staged the record 
raid on Rabaul. On the ground, the picture 
‘is also one of limited resources. 

The chief clue was the formation early 
this year of the American Sixth Army, 
taking in most of the American troops in 
Australia and New Guinea and placed 
under the command of the Prussian-born 
Lt. Gen. Walter Krueger. Nothing was re- 
vealed of the composition of this Army. 
However, it is known to include the 32nd 
and 41st Infantry divisions, plus other 
divisions then in the zone or since added, 
possibly bringing the total to 100,000 or 
more men. 

MacArthur also controls a variety of Aus- 
tralian units, including three infantry 
divisions, the Sixth, Seventh, and Ninth, 
and two armored divisions. Of the troops 
in action in New Guinea, Aussies are be- 
lieved to outnumber Yanks four to one. 


Significance—— 


At bottom, the controversy over the 
size of the fighting forces allotted to the 
Southwest Pacific stems from differing 
viewpoints of the role that theater should 
be playing in Allied global strategy. The 
view of the Allied High Command ll 
along has been that, at the present stage 
of the war, that role should be a holding 
operation until such time as we can gather 
in the Pacific and Asiatic theaters the big 
Allied forces needed to launch a concerted 
offensive against Japan. 

On that basis, the troops allotted to 
MacArthur are probably adequate. How- 
ever, MacArthur’s views of the Southwest 
Pacific’s strategic role far transcend those 
of Washington. And the general doubtless 
would like to have sufficient men to enable 
him to launch the grand offensive toward 
Tokyo via the Philippines upon which he 





‘ has set his heart. For that his present 
’ f . 

f orces are doubtless most inadequate. 

t One fact that emerges from the con- 


troversy is the magnificent use which Mac- 
Arthur has already made of the limited 


resources at his disposal. That was proved 
by the brilliant strategy in which air and 
amphibious assaults helped defeat the Japs 
entrenched in Lae and Salamaua. It was 
no less clearly demonstrated by the ex- 
cellent tactics worked out by MacArthur 
and Kenney for the Fifth Air Force. These 
included the first successful use of skip- 
bombing, which won the Battle of Bis- 
marck Sea, and the finest examples ever 
yet staged of the coordination of all types 
of planes for specific missions. 


Coe 


Into White Russia 


Reds Begin a Northern Push 
as Southern Sweep Slackens 


West of Kiev, the Red Army was last 
week jolted by its first major setback 
since its great offensive started rolling last 
July. It happened at Zhitomir, junction on 
the last north-south Russian rail line held 
by the Nazis and key to the east-west 








Wirz THE FirtnH Army IN ITALY 
—Southern Italian farmers and black- 
market agents began to become aware 
two weeks ago that some weird ritual 
was brewing and about to boil among 
American troops. Traffic in turkeys on 
the hoof grew as brisk as the standard 
staple traffics in haircuts and cognac. 

This. is not rich poultry country, but 
over in the Adriatic sector from Ariano 
on the east you find a pretty good run 
of the bird known in Italy as “tacchino.” 
Italians did not pretend to understand 
the nature of the voodoo we were pre- 
paring to perpetrate except those rest- 
less souls among them who saw the 
light in Hartford, New York, Wilkes- 
Barre, or Philadelphia and came back 
here on “visits” to be caught and de- 
tained in Mussolini’s loving half nation. 
These passed the word to their neigh- 
bors that the approaching festa was 
) godly though convivial in nature and 
would probably involve the zucca or 
pumpkin and ‘castagne or chestnut crops 
as well as all the turkeys they could 
bring themselves to unload. % 

In justice to local tacchino ranchers, 
I should say that they met the boom 
with an honest price scale and kept 
their stock pretty completely out of 
black-market hands. Few soldiers had to 
do business for “hot” or inflated birds. 

A good average deal was one which 
brought the needful to your corre- 
spondent’s mess—five ample turkeys for 
1,150 lire or $2.30 apiece. The boys 
took advantage of fair prices to lay in 
their Christmas supply at this time also 
and for the next month there will be 
tacchino dinners grazing happily in the 
back yard of every villa, barracks, tent 
city, or foxhole colony which houses 
American soldiers in Italy. Several 
Thanksgiving or Christmas turkeys ac- 
quired by front-line units have already 
moved forward more than once since 
the purchase date when troops made 
gains into enemy territory. 

The Thanksgiving procedure was not 
much clearer to the British troops than 





LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 


The Tacchino Season Comes to Italy 


by JOHN LARDNER 


to the Italians, but our Allies entered 
into the spirit of the thing with great 
warmth. My mess is largely British. 
A few days ago the mess officer, Capt. 
Davis Heneker, a skilled and artistic 
creator of popular songs and culinary 
designs, told me he had laid in a store 
of pumpkins for the festival. “Fine,” I 
said enthusiastically. 

“And what’s more,” said Captain 
Heneker, “I am fixing them just the 
way you do in America at Thanksgiv- 
ing: taking out the insides from them.” 

The captain spoke with so much pride 
and sincere good will that I did not 
have the heart to point out that jack 
o'lanterns are a Halloween deal by the 
formbook. I will mention at the risk of 
stirring up international tin pan alley 
strife that Heneker at this front to date 
has written at least two love tunes 
which sound sure-fire to your corre- 
spondent’s pendulous but delicate ear. 


Reverting to turkeys, they were 
cheaper up where front-line soldiers 
fight but scarcer—I am speaking of 
the Americans now and not the British 
of the Eighth Army who fight in the 
turkey belt. To supplement the Thanks- 
giving supply for our troops in battle, 
the quartermaster corps rounded up and 
shipped forward a special consignment 
of live birds. This in turn was supple- 
mented by a very fine grade of canned 
turkey which is a standard though 
rather rare item in the Army’s food 
repertory and only needs heating, they 
tell me, with perhaps a little light grill- 
ing thrown in. 

This was the Thanksgiving dinner 
men in the wicked hills around Venafro 
were hoping to sit down to or lie down 
to in shell holes when I saw them the 
other day—men of a regiment which 
suffered the highest casualties of any 
outfit on the line at the start of the 
last attack. They were hoping but not 
overconfident. The enemy observes these 
occasions with artillery fire, mortar fire, 
machine-gun fire, and mines. 








— 
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supply line supporting the German troops 
left in the Eastern Ukraine. Two weeks 
ago the Soviets had taken Zhitomir. But 
on Nov. 19, the Germans counterattacked 
and drove the Russians out. 

The recapture of Zhitomir by the Ger- 
mans did not restore communications on 
the severed railway for the Russians had 
taken Korosten and Ovruch, two junctions 
farther north on the line. The Zhitomir 
operation appeared to be primarily a hold- 
ing attack with the objective of protecting 
the flank of the armies retreating from the 
Ukraine. This march to the rear continued, 
but there were signs that it was more “ac- 


cording to plan” than at any time since . 


the Russian break-through across the 
Dnieper. 

The German front north of the great 
battle of movement that the Ukraine 
struggle has turned into has been relative- 
ly stable. However, the news from both 
sides has now begun to indicate that the 
Red Army has started a series of assaults 
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designed to force a Nazi retreat in the 
north as sweeping as that in the south. 
The spearhead in the present stage of 
the Russian attack is the army of Gen. 
Konstantin Rokossovsky, probably the 
outstanding Red general at Stalingrad. 
Rokossovsky commanded the original 


forces used in the attack on Kiev. Then 


he moved north against one of the most 
powerful Nazi defensive points—Gomel, 
southern key to the German line in White 
Russia. Gomel is joined by rail with Mogi- 
lev, Orsha, and Vitebsk, and together the 
four strong points form a 200-mile central 
defense zone which has held firm since 
early October. 

Rokossovsky swung up the Dnieper west 
of Gomel and ripped into the rail line 
linking the city with Poland. Then as his 
forces turned westward, back on Gomel, 
more troops expanded a bridgehead north 
of the city. With only one rail line left for 
escape, and under heavy artillery and air 
bombardment, Gomel seemed doomed. 


NEWSWEEK 





Russian communiqueés last week were si- 
lent about action north of the Gomel 
sector. But the German High Command 
told of Soviet attacks east of Vitebsk. 
“heavy fighting” near Nevel, and a Soviet 
frontal assault west of Smolensk. The 
drive from Nevel, probably the most im- 
portant, was aimed at Polotsk, junction on 
the supply line from the Baltic states to 
Vitebsk. When it closed around Vitebsk. 
the fate of ‘the Germans in White Russia 
would be decided. 

On the most northern part of the front 
the Germans have kept an almost static 
line, running south ‘from Leningrad along 
the eastern shore of Lake Ilmen to Nevel 
and Vitebsk. Though the lakes and ground 
west of the Leningrad line were frozen. 
able to support a Russian attack, none was 
reported. The reason was that when the 
Nevel drive gets nearer the Baltic, a right- 
flank attack to the north can turn the 
Leningrad front at a lower cost than a 
frontal attack from Leningrad itself. 
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Setbacks and Disappointments 


The British press has begun.to vent 
dissatisfaction with the slow progess of 
the Allies in Italy and the reverses in 
the Aegean. The American press so far 
has been more forbearing, although it is 
obvious that neither campaign was 
planned that way on the Allied side. 

The current physical reasons for the 
bog-down in Italy are in no way mys- 
terious. The terrain is mountainous. Snow 
began to fall almost three weeks ago. 
The earth is mud. ‘The Germans are 
stubborn and clever defensive fighters. 
Their present line runs across almost the 
narrowest part of the peninsula. Along 
that line they have deployed elements 
of eleven divisions. The Allies do not 
have great superiority in numbers on 
the battle front and the German reserves 
in Italy, estimated at some fourteen di- 
visions, probably are. not much less than 
the Allies’ reserves which could readily 
be drawn upon for this campaign. 

The situation in Italy is somewhat 
reminiscent of that in. Northern Tu- 
nisia at the end of December a year 
ago. The dash to Tunis and Bizerte had 
failed. The Allied vanguard was mired 
in the mud until spring. The Germans 
built up their forces rapidly and won 
some local successes even before Rom- 
mel entered Tunisia with his Afrika 
Korps. Rome is to this campaign what 
Tunis and Bizerte were to the Allied 
expedition to North Africa. 

Eisenhower’s plan to take Rome by 
parachute was even more daring than 
his first effort to take Tunis and Bizerte 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


with a handful of men rushed forward 
from Algeria. The latter was a good try 
which almost succeeded. The paratroop- 
er descent had to be canceled on the 
eve of the landings at Salerno because 
the Germans had seized the Rome air- 
fields. Even so, the Allied command did 
not expect to be fighting now so far to 
the south. It knew about the Italian 
terrain and weather. 


Where did the plan miscarry? First, 
of course, in failing to achieve surprise. 
The Germans were established in the 
heights above the beaches of Salerno. 
They were able to block the Fifth Army’s 
first mission: To trap the German forces 
in the boot. 

Incidentally, but not unimportantly, 
there is still sharp controversy in military 
circles over Allied air tactics at Salerno. 
The landing was made at extreme range 
for land-based fighter planes, which were 
supplemented on only a small scale by 
carrier-borne craft. This may have been 
the chief reason for inadequate air cover 
in the first days. 

But complaint is also made that the 


Army bombers and attack planes con-. 


centrated their attacks on enemy com- 
munications, ignoring the gun emplace- 
ments, tanks, and troops which held up 
the Allied landing forces, cost them 
heavily in casualties, and forced them un- 
comfortably close to disaster. 

In its fundamentals this is an old con- 
troversy. Its merits are not easily judged. 
But the experience at Salerno has re- 


’ Already it has accomplished much. Rome 


invigorated the critics of the ground-sup- 
port tactics and equipment of the Army 
Air Forces and the RAF. The Navy ex- 
pects to demonstrate soon in the Pacific 
the superiority of its tactics and weapons 
in the air support of amphibious opera- 
tions. 


Despite disappointing progress, the 
invasion of the Italian mainland cannot 
be called a setback, much less a failure. 


is desirable but nof essential. The most 
practical test now is whether our heavy 
bombers can be based on the Foggia air- 
fields. These fields are close to the front 
line, but possibly not too close consider- 
ing our control of the air. The latest Ger- 
man effort to rebuild their air force in 
Italy was promptly battered down. Up to 
now, the Foggia fields have not been used 
extensively, but that may be only be- 
cause of the time required to move in 
equipment, supplies, and ground crews. 

As to the losses of the Aegean islands. 
the kindest thing that can be said is that 
the explanations made no sense to ob- 
servers in Washington. The Germans con- 
trolled the key points in the island bar- 
rier. They were able to establish local air 
superiority. But why the Allies should 
have seized any of these islands if they 
were not confident of holding them baffles 
explanation. A peanut-sized diversion in 
that area served no good purpose at this 
stage of the war. Diplomatically, con- 
sidering the Turkish situation, the set- 
backs were most untimely. 
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Round the Clock 


RAF Saturates Reich Cities; 
Eighth Hits at New Targets 


The Allied air forces in Britain re- 
opened the heavy air assault against 
Germany last week with a new round- 
the-clock attack and new tactics. The 
new tactics of the Royal Air Force proved 
to be two mass saturation raids on a 
single night instead of the usual one. 
These were made during cold, cloudy 
weather in the dark of the moon instead 
of in bright moonlight as previously. For 
the United States Eighth Air Force the 
change in air strategy was a shift from 
deep penetrations of the Reich to periph- 
eral blows on the northern and western 
fringes of the Nazi industrial empire. 


Eighth: One reason for the American 
change was the old problem of daylight 
bombers: Deep-reaching missions without 
fighter escort risk heavy losses. Another 
reason for the shift was the strategic 
importance of industrial targets in Nazi- 
occupied countries which, except for 
France and the Low Countries, have 
been relatively lightly touched by Allied 
bombers. 7 

In spite of sabotage and civilian resist- 
ance to the German occupation, these 
countries have played a vital part in sup- 
plying the Nazi war machine. Against 
$15,235,000,000 worth of goods and serv- 
ices supplied to the Allies by American 
Lend-Lease in the last two years, Germany 
by the end of 1941 had extracted plunder 
estimated at $36,000,000,000 from the 
states it conquered. The Allies underlined 
the value of these conqueror’s spoils last 
week when London broadcast a_ stern 
warning to the French people. The Paris 
industrial area and’ 36 other French centers 
(all engaged in heavy industry or war 
manufacture) are now marked for Allied 
bombing, said the BBC. 

The Eighth, in one of the peripheral 
mids, singled out a type of vassal target 
extremely important to Germany—its best 
source of a scarce material essential to 
Nazi war industry. The target was Kna- 

, Norway, where four mines and a re- 
fining plant produce molybdenum, a metal 
required for the Mnanufacture of hard, top- 
grade steel used in machine tools, aircraft 
engines, and guns. 

_ Flying Fortresses and Liberators, plow- 
ing unescorted along a 550-mile course into 
orway’s western mountains, struck with- 
out enemy opposition at Knaben, and 
mine pit heads and buildings only 
recently repaired after an attack by Brit- 
ith Mosquito bombers last March. An- 
other formation flew 100 miles farther 
to Rjukan to pound the big Norsk 
can electrolysis works and a munitions 
Two days later the Eighth roared over 
Norway again and tore up the Luftwaffe’s 
\jeller repair base, near Oslo. It was the 
Mrst time the Eighth had used only Lib- 















erators as the attacking force. and, flying 
without escort, they cut through the fierce 
opposition of rocket-equipped fighter planes 
to land their bombs “on the nose.” The 
cost was nine bombers, for eight German 
planes. Next, a smaller force of Fortresses 
flew into Western Germany, covered along 
the whole route by Thunderbolts, and lost 
not a single plane. 

While the Eighth’s bombers stuck to 
sea routes for attack and stayed out of 
the dangerous fighter-studded area of the 
Reich proper (as they had for a whole six 
weeks since the costly plunge into Schwein- 
furt), the chief of the Eighth’s Fighter 
Command came forth with some extraor- 
dinary optimism. Maj. Gen. William E. 
Kepner, speaking of his fighters, said: “We 
are getting better and the Luftwaffe is 
standing still.” And on rocket planes, the 
fiercest obstacle the Americans have yet 
met: “So far as our fighters are concerned, 
it is a holiday when they run into rocket 
planes.” 

The RAF, meanwhile, went back to 
two favorite targets, the Rhineland and 
Berlin, and for three successive nights 
battered great centers of German indus- 
try. The chemical plants of Ludwigshafen 
on the Rhine exploded from the force of 
demolition bombs and the huge I. G. 
Farben sulphuric-acid plant at Lever- 
kusen, near Cologne, shook under explo- 
sives and incendiaries. 

The climax came when the greatest 
force of heavy bombers ever to fly out 
from England tore into the Reich with 
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an estimated bombload of 2,500 tons. This 
was the first time the RAF had been able 
to make two saturation raids on the same 
night. Close to 1,000 Lancasters, Stirlings, 
and Halifaxes flew east to pound Berlin 
and Ludwigshafen and split into two great 
raiding forces. 

More than 350 2-ton block busters ac- 
companied by some 4-tonners and show- 
ers of incendiaries crashed down on Berlin 
during the half-hour raid. Through cloudy 
skies anti-aircraft fire and a weak fighter 
force attacked the raiders. The British 
gave the Nazi defenses credit for $2 
bombers lost that night, but it was likely — 
that in temperatures 9 degrees below zero 
icing downed some of the bombers. As the 
raiders left, explosions rocked Berlin and 
through gaps in the clouds RAF crews 
saw red waves of fire spread across the 
city. Monday night the RAF struck again, 
showering high explosives and incendiaries 
on the capital. 


Making It Official 

Another front was officially put under a 
single commander last week when the 
Southeast Asia Command. issued its first 
communiqué at New Delhi. The com- 
muniqué, a routine account of Royal Air 
Force and American Tenth Air Force 
raids on Burma, confirmed what was al- 
ready known: Lord Louis Mountbatten 
has taken charge in Southeast Asia and 
will direct a coordinated offensive of the 
Allied force in India and China. 











Trooper's Scooter: When Allied paratroopers jump, collapsible motor 

scooters drop down with them in special parachute-borne containers. In an 
‘English field, one paratrooper quickly unpacks his boy-sized vehicle while 
another has already assembled his machine and is scooting off. 
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- REPORT ON THE PACIFIC - 








Our Pacific Foe: Deadly Sniper, 
Bold Flier, He'll Stack to End 


‘Plenty Tough’ Is the Verdict 
of the Men Outfighting the Japs 
in War’s Worst Battle Area 


William W. Boddie of NeEwsweex’s 
staff has just returned from a war assign- 
ment in the Pacific. His confidential re- 
port to the editors contained so much 
significant background that it is being re- 
produced in the following special section 
—except for portions deleted for military 


security. 


I have come back from the biggest bat- 
tle front in the history of warfare—the 
Pacific Ocean. In my opinion, the struggle 
I have been reporting for Newsweek the 
last seven months is about the toughest, 
most fantastic fight any nation has ever 
had. That is what the men out there would 
most of all like the people at home to real- 
ize—that although the Pacific is a step- 
child in our present operations, the Japa- 
nese are no minor or second-class enemy. 
Here is how that battle is going—on land, 
in the air, and on the sea. 


Land 


Rear Admiral Marc A. Mitscher, the 
small, raw-boned tactical commander of 
all forces in the New Georgia campaign 
last summer, is a man who understands 
Japanese military psychology. He sums up 
the war on land succinctly: “The Japanese 
soldier fights to die; the Allied soldier 
fights to live.” 

It is difficult for an Occidental to com- 
prehend this attitude. But beyond doubt 
the Japanese believes that it is his glory 
and immortality to die for the emperor. 
Whether this is courage or fatalistic stu- 
pidity does not matter: It adds up to the 
same thing. He must be killed to be elim- 
inated. 


Prisoners—Of the 40,000-odd Japanese 
who were used in the Guadalcanal cam- 
paign, some 3,000 were evacuated by the 
“Tokyo Express.” One hundred were taken 
prisoners. Most of these were secured 
while dazed because of sickness or wounds. 
The remainder of the Japanese forces died 
in battle. of wounds, or of starvation in 
the jungle. No matter how hopeless their 
situation, they would not give up. 


Jungle—Most of the Solomons and 
New Guinea are covered with jungle. Only 
a slight conception of what the jungle 
is like can be given in words. It is a ter- 


rible and almost incredible enemy in itself. 
So far as defensive fighting is concerned, 
it might have been built to order. And the 

apanese are using it with professional 
expertness. It fits their psychology—their 
cunning, patience, stability of nerves. Bet- 
ter than any other army, they know how 
to use the jungle. 

The jungle is mile after square mile of 
clotted vegetation—trees, vines, matted 
protruding roots, fallen tree trunks, and 
swamps. It is humidly hot and stifling. It 
is almost impossible for ground troops to 
know with any degree of accuracy where 
they are. It is difficult for map coordi- 
nates to be secured even by aerial obser- 
vation. Paths must be cut by machetes, 
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holes dug in places of natural concealment 
—behind roots, logs, and clumps of vege. 
tation. 

No prepared ambush could be better. 
The foxholes must be located and cleaned 
out individually, an extremely difficult 
task. Immobility alone is almost foolproof 
camouflage while movement, with its rustle 
of vegetation, reveals the position of the 
attacker. The Jap waits patiently and 
carefully, knowing that all the advantage 
lies with him. Then, his long-barreled Ara- 
saki rifle concealed by roots or vegetation, 
he takes deliberate aim. Most of our 
killed are shot squarely through the fore- 
head. 

Far tougher than foxholes are the pill- 
boxes which the Japanese use as their 
main defensive positions. These are cov- 
ered pits, built flush with the ground, and 
are so cunningly camouflaged that a man 
can walk over one without detecting it. 
On Guadalcanal they were first covered 
with logs, then with dirt and growing 
vegetation. On New Georgia they were 
covered with rock-hard slabs of coral. The 
excavated dirt is removed from the vicin- 
ity and scattered. 

Pillboxes are armed with automatic 











Marine landing operations on Bougainville beach: No force can live in the 
jungle unless it carries its own supplies 


and a few days later those trails have 
grown over again. There are few water 
holes and streams. 

Pillbozes—The density of the jungle is 
ideal for a defending force. With vision 
limited to a few feet, the attackers move 
forward with the cards stacked against 
them. The Japs will be there in little fox- 


weapons which are shot through fire ports 
rarely more than 6 inches in diameter. 
Knee-high fire trails are cut about 40 feet 
away and when an American crosses 

field the Jap fires; the gun muzzle is kept 
about 18 inches inside the pillbox. Thus, 
its exact location is concealed becaus 
there is no smoke and the sound is muffled 
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and practically untraceable. With its fixed 
field of fire, an individual pillbox has 
many blind spots, but the Japs build them 
in concentrations so that each covers and 
in turn is covered by others. 
' The method of locating the pillbox con- 
f centrations is grim. Patrols weave through 
. the jungle until they draw fire, then stop. 
. Other patrols branch off at angles until 
1 | they are shot at. Casualties are suffered, 
. but this appears to be the only method 
: by which the pillboxes can be defined. 
. Once located they are knocked out by 
A tanks or heavy artillery fire. Tanks are 
» rather successful in this job—they follow 
machine-gun fire right down to its source. 
I. In preparation for the New Georgia 
ir offensive, six Guadalcanal pillboxes were 
- reproduced on the Russell Islands. In 
id squads of twelve, after being informed of 
an their approximate location, 288 men of an 
it, | infantry battalion with blank ammunition 
ed were sent into the jungle to eliminate 


ng fg them; 194 were theoretically “killed,” and . 


sre only three pillboxes were knocked out. 
‘he Bombing is not generally effective against 
in- jungle pillboxes because of the difficulty 

of spotting them from the air and because 
tic [the bombs explode in the mass of tree- 
tops. Flame throwers likewise are uneco- 
nomical; the flame is diverted by the 
vegetation and even so, there is no ingress 
to the pillbox except the small fire ports. 


Night Fighting—On New Georgia the 
Japs remained practically on the defensive 
with the exception of night attacks, which 
they developed to a pitch of diabolical effi- 
ciency. Our forces were ordered to stay in 
their foxholes from dusk to dawn, even if 
wounded. They were forbidden to fire ex- 
cept in direst extremity because that would 
reveal their position. Japs were to be killed 
with knives and clubs. At least two men 
stayed in each foxhole. They sat up all 
night with unsheathed knives and ma- 
chetes between their knees. 

The Japs liked this. They ranged in the 
fothole areas fearlessly, taking care to 
wake up our men who dozed off. They 
howled, screamed, crashed through the un- 
derbrush, and. beat on tree trunks with 
bamboo rods. Many spoke English well. 
They floundered on the ground, screaming 
for water and medical aid as if they were 
American wounded. Others, learning com- 
Manders’ names, shouted fake orders. Se- 
curing our rifles, grenades, and automatic 
Weapons (the sound of which is distinctly 



















freely to create the impression that 

Japs were breaking through our positions, 
ing to arouse panic in the foxholes. 

In the bivouac areas, infiltrating Japs 

threw rocks, sticks, dirt, and grenades. 

They leaped into foxholes, slashed with 


e ports Mi their knives, and jumped out. Many of 
»metert. # these Japs were killed by our men during 
40 feet the night. Yet in the morning, though 


es this bloodstains splotched the ground, there 


is kept @ ¥ere no bodies; they had been hauled 
_ Thus, *Way. And after heavily grenading an 
because fm “@ one night, the Japs were silent for 
muffied @ me minutes. “Don’t let this raise hopes, 


Teeognizable from their own), they fired . 
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Marine gun nest on Bougainville: The biggest problem was to get the air- 
fields and drive the Japs into the jungle 


Mac,” one shouted. “We’ve just run out 
of grenades and are going back for some 
more.” 

Apparently the considered objective of 
the Japs was to play a morbidly psycholog- 
ical game and drive attacking forces to 
uncertainty, despair, impotent fury, and 
finally temporary insanity. 

Night after night on New Georgia, the 
troops sustained this determined type of 
attack. They were dirty, unshaven, and 
exhausted. As a result, a wave of “war 
neurosis” hit one outfit. In its acute form, 
this condition manifested itself in halluci- 
nations and uncontrollable muscular jerks. 
It was necessary to bring such men home 
from New Georgia for hospitalization. 
Their combat usefulness was gone, in 
some cases irreparably, and their con- 
tinued presence there would infect troops 
still mentally healthy. 

Even when they were safely removed 
from the combat region, onto Guadal- 
canal, their hallucinations remained vivid- 
ly real. A lieutenant colonel insisted that 
one night ‘a Japanese sniper, lodged in a 
tree above his foxhole, had three times 
lowered a bit of phosphorescence attached 
to a strand from a spider web so that it 
landed on the center of his helmet to serve 
as a target. Each time the colonel brushed 
it off, the sniper climbed down from the 
tree and smeared phosphorescence on the 
edge of the foxhole just behind the Amer- 
ican’s head. When the colonel wiped this 
off, the Jap reached down in the foxhole, 
tapped him on the helmet, said clearly: 
“This is Tokyo,” and climbed back up 
the tree. 

Guadalcanal was tough. But our forces 


_ there had a tremendous initial advantage 


which we were denied on New Georgia 
and Bougainville—possession of the air- 
field and cleared ground. It was the Japs 
who were forced to fight through the jun- 
gle. That is the biggest problem in the 
South Pacific—how to get the airfields and 
force the Japs back in the jungle. Direct 


frontal attacks on the airfields would be 
one way, but they would result in enor- 
mous casualties. Perhaps round-the-clock 
bombings plus naval shelling to drive the 
Japs from the area and keep them under 
cover might be one way. Yet heavy shell- 
ing and bombings did not do it at Munda. 
The correspondents have not solved this. 
Neither has the military. And our forces 
are now in the jungles of Bougainville. 


Air 

From the beginning in the Solomons, 
American airmen have had—in South Pa- 
cific phraseology—‘the word” on the Japs. 
The communiqués telling of fabulous air 
victories are true. Correspondents who 


have spent time with the airmen do not 
doubt the accuracy of the combat claims. 


Pilots—Many Japanese pilots with less 
than 200 hours in the air have fought in 
the Solomons. The average American fledg- 
ling has more than twice that. The rea- 
son is that the Japanese lost their most 
experienced pilots in the Coral Sea bat- 
tle, at Midway, and on Guadalcanal. The 
survivors have necessarily been dissipated 
as instructors and new squadron leaders. 
Thus, the total of combat experience has 
been less for each succeeding replacement 
squadron of the enemy air force. 

On the other hand, most American car- 
rier fliers have been rescued. A great many 
who were shot down near Guadalcanal 
were saved. Furthermore, the Japanese 
never inflicted such consistently large losses 
on our squadrons as we did on theirs. And 
there is no question that the American 
fliers, though green at first, learned more 
quickly than the Japanese. 

Then our men had the overwhelming 
advantage of better and more lengthy 
training. In military aviation, there is no 
substitute for actual flying experience. 
Pilots must be able to fly automatically 
so they can devote their full attention to 
getting the other fellow. The general run 
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of Japanese pilots must split their 
attention between fighting and 
flying simultaneously. That is one 
reason why not many survive. 


Planes—There was a time dur- 
ing the battle for Guadalcanal, 
they say, when a man who landed 
on Henderson Field with less than 
80 bullet holes in his plane was 
considered a sissy. This is an ex- 
aggeration, but it is a tribute to 
the sturdiness of American planes. 
None of our fighter planes will 
zip around like a Zero, but none 
of our pilots who has seen a Zero 
burst into flames wants to fight 
in one. They will take the heavier, 
more rugged American fighters 
with self-sealing tanks and armor. 

The Zero flares up after being 
hit by a burst of bullets, but one 
wounded United States pilot 
landed safely on Guadalcanal 
after flying from the Russell Is- 
lands in a Corsair which had sev- 
eral bullet holes through the 
engine, one through the gyro- 
compass, the pilot canopy 
knocked off, 2 feet of the right 
aileron chewed off, and the rud- 
der post snapped by a 20-milli- 
meter shell. 


Tactics—They laid the dictum 
down early on Guadalcanal: 
“Never dogfight a Zero; every American 
fighter pilot shot down was caught in a 
dogfight.” The Japanese apparently built 
this plane just for dogfighting. Unquestion- 
ably, its maneuverability is better than 
that of any other plane in the Pacific, in- 
cluding the new Grumman Hellcat. But 
Zeros are shot down with ease by all our 
planes—though not in any dogfight. 

Our planes work in basic elements of 
two or more. By weaving back and forth, 
each covers the other’s tail. 


Strict adherence to this type of forma- - 


tion flying is the reason why we lose so 
few planes and the Japs so many. Ac- 
cording to our pilots, the Japanese do not 
have this teamwork. They. rarely help 
each other out of difficulties. No single 
American plane works alone. If one be- 
comes separated from his wingman, he 
joins up with a similar single or high 
tails for home. The permanent order of 
the day to the detached single is: “Don’t 
try to be a damned hero; we would like 
to be able to use your plane tomorrow.” 


Score—To be claimed as a definite vic- 
tory, a Japanese plane must burn up in the 
air, explode, or crash. The action must be 
seen from beginning to end, by the flier 
who shoots him down or his wingman. No 
other pilot, though he may have seen the 
entire action, is allowed to make the con- 
firmation. This is a strict rule designed to 
prevent duplication. And if, for instance, a 
smoking Jap who might reasonably be ex- 
pected to burn up disappears in a cloud 
and is not seen again, he is not counted as 
a definite. When two pilots shoot the same 
Jap, each is credited with half a plane. 











Bougainville offers coconut milk for the thirsty, but 
few men eat much under jungle combat conditions 


Neutralization—Solomons experience has 
proved that whenever we secure airfields 
within effective dive-bomber range (250 
miles) of Japanese airfields we neutralize 
them quickly. There is no use in bombing 
airstrips—the holes are quickly filled—but 
shops, facilities, and fuel dumps are hard 
to replace where shipping is a priority-one 
target. Though such neutralization requires 
almost daily bombing, it has been worked 
out to a fine art. For example, the Japs 
were never able to use their Munda and 
Vila fields for more than emergency land- 
ings and take-offs. 

Japanese anti-aircraft has not been a 
serious problem. 


Sea 


Perhaps, as a final gesture, the Japs 
may bring out their fleet for a Jutland- 
style battle with our Navy. At this time, 
however, the risks inherent in such an 
operation overbalance the possible gains. 
Why should Japan risk its fleet? Its pres- 
ent position is such that we must carry 
the battle to the Japs under conditions 
disadvantageous to us. That they have 
not sought out action is not a question of 
courage; it is common sense. 


Brawls—The Japs are not afraid to risk 
their ships. Repeatedly, though sustain- 
ing severe losses, their task forces have 
come down into the South Pacific—not 
primarily to seek combat but to act as 
direct stpport for land forces, a consider- 
ation which ranks high in Japanese naval 
policy. It is their policy also to expose their 
least valuable ships—cruisers instead of 
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battleships, destroyers instead of 
cruisers. Another characteristic 
of their naval operations is the 

extensive use of barges for troop § <== 


and supply movements. The 
barges are cheap and easily made. 
A shuttle service can move large 
quantities of goods, and the is- 
lands are close enough together to 
make the process feasible. 

On the whole, our planes have 
done more damage to the Japa- 
nese Navy than our ships have. Ww 
In the Solomons, fully exploited 


land-based aviation used against Mf Frenc 
shipping has come into its own. 
Every day, weather permitting, § If Mi 
Navy patrol planes cover the en- 

tire areas. Wirelessing word back, Seneg 
they shadow the Japs. As soon as && of Beirt 

a ship gets within range, out come fH tp the 
the bombers with unremitting at- Hi Georges 

tacks until the ship is sunk or re- # French 

treats. stepped 
Of course, when a formidable § a dispu 
task force ventures into the area, J imperile 
we send naval units against it. fj Commit 

The engagements are fought with {@ had for 
bitter courage by both sides. 9 and futu 
Those who have been in them say The ti 
they are like barroom brawls. It is J jailed hi; 
dirty work amid the islands. The MH an atterr 

waters have never been accurately declare 
charted. Subsurface reefs make M§ French 1 
the area a navigator’s nightmare and keep Mas an ar! 
the salvage ships busy. troversy 
Naval warfare in the South Pacific is Mi Human © 
thus not the traditional picture of ships [the comn 
slugging it out on the wide ocean. That MMSir Edw: 
type of warfare may come in the reaches lebanon 
of the Central Pacific. The prospect is M§British } 
exciting to Navy men. In the raid on JM East, anc 
Marcus Island, the officers on the aircraft Catrou 
carrier I was aboard were itching to meet Jon Nov. ¢ 
the Japs. They were interested in seeing §Commiss; 
how we would stack up against the Japs in MMAlgiers. 1 


a battle with plenty of space in which to 
maneuver. 





Communiqués—As is the case with the 
air communiqués, a question arises as to 
the accuracy of sea score claims, especially 
with regard to night battles. Correspond- 
ents know the communiqués are written in 
sincerity and good faith and are 
upon combat reports. In the confusion of 
battle, however, there is quite probably 
some duplication. This is evaluated before 
the communiqués are written, but thet 





is correct. Yet Navy communiqués @ 
probably on the conservative side. There# 
a distinct possibility, however, that som 
of the “cruisers” reported sunk in nigit 
battles, have, in reality, been large @ 
stroyers. a 
The reason we have hit the Japs ® 
heavily is a combination of a better trained 
and staffed Navy and superior perform 
ance. But after the many battle encoul 
ters the Navy has changed its pre-wal a 
opinion of the Japanese Navy. In combat 
aggressiveness and courage, they alt 


plenty good. 
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Lebanese Flare-Up Highlights 
Move for Pan-Arab Federation 


Watching Congress in Cairo, 
French Fear Influence of British 
If Middle East States Unite 


Senegalese troops patrolled the streets 
of Beirut. Two tanks blocked the entrance 
to the Moslem quarters. And as Gen. 
Georges Catroux, the gray, rapier-thin 
French Commissioner on Moslem affairs, 
stepped from the Algiers plane last week 
a dispute came to a head that not only 
imperiled relations between the French 
Committee of Liberation and Britain but 
had for its background the past, present, 
and future of the Arab world. 

The trouble began when French officials 
jailed high Lebanese officials as a result of 
an attempt by the Lebanese Parliament to 
declare the country independent of its 
French mandate. Catroux, whose services 
asan arbiter in many a Free French con- 
troversy have given him the name “The 
Human Hyphen,” was sent to Beirut by 
the committee and began negotiations with 
Sir Edward L. Spears, British Minister to 
lebanon and Syria, and Richard G. Casey, 
British Minister of State in the Middle 
East, and with native and French officials. 

Catroux sent his report to Algiers and, 
on Nov. 21, the committee announced that 
Commissioner Jean Helleu would return to 
Algiers. The Lebanese President, Beshara 















el Khoury, was restored to office, and 
all other arrested leaders freed. But it 
seemed doubtful that this solution would 
satisfy the Lebanese, or the British, who 
had already been warned by Catroux to 
stay out of the crisis: “I want nothing bet- 
ter than to behave as a good ally and co- 
operate with the British, but . . . I must 
see to the interest of my country.” 
Meanwhile, the Arab world rallied to 
the support of the Lebanese. Egypt, gen- 
erally regarded as the most influential 
Arab country, took the lead in this cam- 
paign. Both King Farouk and Prime Min- 
ister Nahas Pasha expressed sympathy 
with the Lebanese break for freedom. 
Equally stern was a demand by Sheikh 
Mustapha El Marghi, rector of El-Azhar 
University—the -1,000-year-old center of 
Arabic culture and religion—that the Leb- 
anese government be restored to power. 
From the Bedouin’s tent to the Pasha’s 
palace, Arab cries of protest against French 
treatment of their fellow-Arabs resounded. 


Arabs: The “Arab World” includes 
the hammer-shaped Arabian peninsula, 
Egypt, Palestine, Iraq, Syria, and Lebanon 
(but not the rest of North Africa because 
distance has greatly weakened cultural 
ties). During the Dark Ages, Arabia kept 
aglow the dim fires of European culture. 
It was the Roman’s “Arabia Felix” (Hap- 
py Araby); and with the coming of Mo- 


~ 


hammed, the power of the desert empire 
reached from Byzantium across the seas to 
Iberia. Then the Arab states fell to the 
Turks, and for four centuries were ruled 
by them. During the last war Col. T. E. 
Lawrence’s campaign against the Turks 
again brought the Arabs into the world 
picture. 

The idea of a Pan-Arab union originated 
in 1916 when Sherif Hussein, the old desert 
chieftain, asked the British Government 
to recognize the independence of all Arab 
territory in Asia. Britain agreed, but argu- 
ments ensued as to certain modifications, 
and the subject was shelved at the Ver- 
sailles Conference. It arose again in Janu- 
ary 19389 when Arab leaders met to study 
Jewish-Arab relations. And it reached a 
serious phase in 1941 when Foreign Sec- 
retary Anthony Eden stated that Britain 
would accept the Arab federation if the 
Arab states achieved it. 

The latest federation move has taken the 
form of a series of informal conferences 
called in recent months by Nahas Pasha, 
the Egyptian Premier and Foreign Min- 
ister. In the magnificent Zafarane’s Palace 
in Cairo and in the garden-girdled An- 
toniadis Palace in Alexandria, important 
Arab officials held exploratory talks on the 
creation of a single independent state. The 
success of the conferences—still uncom- 
pleted—depends to a large degree on how 
the various leaders, each representative of 
his section of the Arab world, will be able 
to get along with the other members of the 
group. 

Egypt—The tall, big-voiced Nahas Pasha 
is a vigorous upholder of Egyptian nation- 
alism, and at the same time, a loyal friend 
and collaborator with Great Britain. Al- 
though Egypt is not, racially speaking, an 
Arab country, Nahas’s sponsorship of the 
federation talks was an astute political 
move because Egyptians speak Arabic, are 
91.4 per cent Moslem, and in Cairo have 















General Spears and Minister of State Casey (both in mufti) conferred with General Catroux 
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one of the Moslem world’s chief cultural 
centers. Furthermore, the Egyptians know 
that a union which strengthens the eco- 
nomic position of the Middle East will also 
bolster the political independence of its 
members, including Egypt. 


Iraq—Nuri Pasha, the alert, blue-eyed 
Prime Minister who has been in control 
of Iraq most of the time since 1932, rep- 
resented his country at the Cairo confer- 
ence. From early youth, Nuri, who was a 
comrade of Lawrence in the Arabian re- 
volt, fought for the Pan-Arab cause. His 
coolness as a soldier and later as a states- 
man won him the title of Pasha from 
Hussein, and from Lawrence a tribute in 
“The Seven Pillars of Wisdom.” 

Nuri published a book last year, out- 
lining a federation plan in which Syria 
would be unified with Palestine and Saudi 
Arabia, Iraq and Greater Syria formed 
into a federal union, while Egypt, Yemen, 
and other Arab countries would be left 
free to join the federation if they wished. 
Iraq, the first of the mandated Arab 
states to gain independence, favors a po- 
litical as well as economic federation, in 
the belief that its experience and seniority 
would make it the leading federated state. 


Trans-Jordan—Amir Abdullah, son of 
the old desert warrior, Hussein, sent hi 
Prime Minister, Abu Al-Huda, to Cairo. 
Abdullah, who is extremely pro-British, 
and a member of the proud Hashimite 
dynasty, is an uncle of young King Feisal 
II of Iraq. He approves an Arab political 
union since it would enhance the Hashim- 
ite power in the Middle East. 


Saudi-Arabia—King Ibn Saud, the vig- 
orous, eagle-eyed ruler of the bleak desert 
country, was represented at Cairo by his 
chief political adviser, the Syrian Yusuf 
Yasin. While Ibn Saud has always wanted 
independence and unity of all Arab lands, 


Pix Acme 
In the foreground: Nuri Said Pasha of Iraq, Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia, Nahas Pasha of Egypt 


his nationalism is practical rather than 
sentimental. His suspicion of the Hashim- 
ites and his fear of a hostile Iraq-Trans- 
Jordan bloc in the north, with the possi- 
bility of Syria, Lebanon, and Palestine 
joining the bloc, puts Ibn Saud in opposi- 
tion to a political federation. 


Syria-Lebanon—In Lebanon, the Arabs 
have been too preoccupied with the inde- 
pendence issue to devote much thought to 
federation plans. But Nahas has conferred 
with the Syrian representative, Saad Allah 
Al-Jabri, recently elected Prime Minister, 
and with the Syrian Foreign Minister, 
Jamil Mardam Bey. Syria, which has been 
untouched thus far by the Lebanese crisis, 
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In the background: Lawrence 
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European 


would like to become a part of an Arab 
union, provided its policies and independ- 
ence were not tampered with. 


Palestine—Here is the thorniest factor 
in the whole federation plan. The Pales- 
tine Arabs were the last to receive an in- 
vitation to come to Egypt. But moderate 
Arab leaders, such as Nuri Pasha, are said 
to hold that the Jews are in Palestine to 
stay, and that the Arab world must find a 
way of living with them. A Palestine dele 
gate has been chosen and presumably will 
meet with the Egyptian Premier in Cairo. 


Significance 


There are many obstacles in the way of 
an Arab union, even a loose cultural and 
economic pact which would have nothing 
‘to do with politics. The sprawling Arab 
world extends from Baghdad down to Aden 
and from Cairo to the Persian Gulf, and 
there are few roads and fewer railroads. 
People who live ‘1 this broad area are 
bound together Vy little except language, 
but it is a language spoken in so maly 
dialects that the Iraqi brand could hardly 
be understood by the wandering tribes of 
the desert and. even less by the urba 
citizens of Egypt. The turbaned Bey bend 
ing over his coffee in the splendid bazaar 
in Syria has little in common with th 
young Bedouin sheiks of the desert and the 
lowly fellah along the Euphrates. 

Another factor is the clash of personal 
ties. It is not easy to imagine Ibn 
head of t"1e Wahhabi, the puritanical Mot 
lem ‘7z3t, agreeing to recognize any othe 
Arab ruler ‘as head of his land or himsell 
The impetuous King Farouk-in Egypt, tl? 
boy-king Feisal II in Iraq, and the stub 
born Imam of Yemen squatting in li 
corner of Arabia all want to maintain i 
pendent: supervision of their kingdoms. | 

Even Lawrence, who was naturally i 
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clined to be optimistic over the prospect of 
a Pan-Arab union, admitted in 1928: “The 
Arabic-speaking people are as diverse as 
the English-speaking and equally distinct. 
When people talk of Arab confederations 
or empires, they talk fantastically. It will 
be generations, I expect . . . before any 
two Arab states join voluntarily.” 

Economically, a federation seems remote 
for the people have not seen the need of re- 
gional unity, much less national. The Arabs 
are mostly peasants and shepherds. A third 
or more of them are still wandering Bedou- 
ins, and probably a half live in small vil- 
lages and work the land for rich masters. 
By Western standards, even the merchants, 
manufacturers, and financial administra- 
tors are neither industrious nor especially 
enterprising. 

Recently, the Middle-East Supply Cen- 
ter, an Anglo-American unit originally set 
up for military purposes, has found time to 
concentrate on the job of improving the 
economic life of the Arabs. The Center is 
helping the local governments to organize 
agriculture, trade, and such essential serv- 
ices as transportation and power to make 
the areas relatively self-supporting so far 
as basic needs are concerned. 

The whole question of Arab unity must 
also be considered against the background 
of Anthony Eden’s remark that Britain 
would not stand in the way of Arab unity 
but that the Arabs would have to work 
out their own destiny. However, the Arab 
case is now strengthened by the advantage 
Britain might conceivably attach to the 
forming of such an alliance. The British 
need access to the markets of the Middle 
East. They also might find it simpler to 
deal with the leaders of an Arab union 
which they backed than with the heads 
of a number of scattered states. The Amer- 
ican attitude follows the British line laid 
down by Eden. 

The current disturbances in Lebanon 
and their effects throughout the Middle 
East have dangerously complicated the 
age-old French-Arab relationship of senti- 
ment and culture. Pan-Arabism can be a 
weapon against French officials who know 
that when an Arab federation is fornied it 
will be the British and not the French who 
will influence it. Finally, there is the prob- 
km of Zionism and its objective of a 
Jewish National State in Palestine. The 
Arab population of about 1,000,000 fears 
that further immigration would result in 
transforming the Jewish minority into a 
majority. And the Arab Union plan of a 
Greater Syria might leave the Jews a tiny 
minority in a huge Moslem state. 


Mosley Move 


For many months, the British Govern- 
ment held the Mosleys in different jails— 
Oswald at Brixton Prison, where he 
Was sent after his arrest on May 23, 1940, 
and his beautiful second wife, the former 
Guinness, at Holloway, where she 

was locked up five weeks later. 
Last week, the news came out that Sir 
Oswald had been released “for reasons of 


health” and that Lady Mosley was also 
freed. Herbert Morrison, Minister of Home 
Security, based his decision to release the 
pair on a report made by two British 
specialists, one of them the King’s per- 
sonal physician, Lord Dawson of Penn. 
The nature of Sir Oswald’s malady was 
not specified. But he is known to suffer 
from phlebitis. 

The decision promptly aroused criticism 
among the British public, especially labor 
circles. For several days resolutions, tele- 
grams, and verbal protests bombarded 
government offices. The Transport and 
General Workers Union called the release 
an “insult to the people in the fighting 
services.” The Communist Daily Worker 
commented: “Mosley is the personifica- 
tion in this country of everything we are 
fighting against.” Morrison, a Laborite 
himself but a thoroughly British one, was 
totally unmoved. He would, only promise 
to report on the matter to Parliament at 
the proper time. 


Australia’s H. R. H. 


Dominion Gets in Gloucester 
a Model of Royal Propriety 


The subaltern’s offense—a breach of 
discipline—was not very serious but his 
regiment, the Tenth Hussars, was one of 
the best in the British Army and the pun- 
ishment was likely to be unpleasant. How- 
ever, there was a saving grace. One of the 
subaltern’s friends was the third son of 
King George V and Queen Mary, Prince 
Henry, a large, kindly man. The subaltern 
appealed to Prince Henry to appeal to the 
colonel. H.R.H. was agreeable and the 
offender went away rejoicing. Next day 
Henry told him what he had decided to 
do: “If you’re sent up for court-martial, 
old fellow, I'll seriously consider defend- 
ing you myself.” 

The Prince Henry of those days is now 
the Duke of Gloucester. But at 43 the 











Thanksgiving : Two American soldiers assist in disposing of the harvest 





Associated Press 


in an old English town. Parishioners of the little church in the background, 
which dates back to the eleventh century, extended an invitation to Pfc. Har- 
old H. Cochran of Catoosa, Okla., and Pfc. Alvine Meier of Okeene, Okla., to 
join the annual “harvest home.” As the festival starts, they chat with one of 
the town’s leading ladies, Mrs. Scrope-Howe, the vicar’s wife. 
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Duke is still the most conformist and cor- 
rect member of a largely correct and con- 
formist British royal family. It was 
therefore fitting that the Duke last week 
was nominated as the next Governor 
General of Australia—the living embodi- 
ment of the Crown in a land where ties 
with the empire have been rather severely 
stretched by the need of depending on the 
United States to reinforce the Domin- 
ion’s defenses against the Japs. (As oldest 
adult in line for the throne and regent in 
the event of King George’s death, Glou- 
cester cannot leave Britain until April 21, 
when Princess Elizabeth comes of age on 
her eighteenth birthday.) 


Conformist: Throughout his _ life, 
Gloucester has always been known for his 
liking for doing the correct thing, a qual- 
ity that set him apart from his brothers. 
Edward VIII complied because he had to; 
Albert (George VI) because he knew he 
should; George (the late Duke of Kent) 
because he was the youngest; Henry be- 
cause he understood why. 

Gloucester was the first member of the 
royal family to go through “the mill,” which 
consists of grinding out an orthodox career. 
Gloucester chose the army for his, He re- 
fused a commission in the Household Cav- 
alry because it wasn’t “real soldiering,” 
dodged the Foot Guards because they would 
probably have entailed “privileges,” and 
joined the Tenth Hussars because, while it 
was the smartest cavalry line regiment, it 
was also the hardest working. 

The only one of the four royal princes 
to follow the Eton-Sandhurst-army route, 
Gloucester always took his soldiering se- 
riously. While with the Hussars he never 
missed a routine job in his turn or asked 
for extra leave. Edward’s abdication in 
1936 forced him to depart from his regi- 
ment and take on more royal chores. There 
is a story, probably untrue, that he poked 
Windsor in the nose to show his disap- 
proval of the abdication. He was among 
the first to go to France in September 
1939, acting as a liaison officer, with the 
rank, of major general, at British GHQ. 
He was slightly wounded at Dunkerque. 

Gloucester would rather miss a function 


. altogether than appear improperly dressed 


or do something unusual. At the Ascot 
race meeting, for example, he makes his 
single pro forma bet to indicate that roy- 
alty does not frown on betting. He goes 
to other proper places at the proper times 
and mixes with the proper people—because 
those are the only ones he knows and he 
wouldn’t think of mixing with strangers. 

The Duke recoils at dirty stories even 
among men friends. Yet he’s a good 
mixer and splendid at games and sports, 
especially riding and shooting. His home 
life is correct to the last detail. He mar- 
ried Lady Alice Montagu-Douglas-Scott, 
the daughter of the Duke of Buccleuch, 
a pretty woman who looks best in tweeds. 


Solid: The ducal habits are “solid.” 
He drinks a glass of port at 11 a.m., 
sherry before dinner, whisky and soda 


ak 


during the meal, and two more whiskies 
before going to bed—or at least that was 
his peacetime routine. He usually writes 
his own speeches. If matters of policy are 
involved and a speech is written for him 
by the right department, he reads it care- 
fully, rewrites it in his own words, and 
then submits it dutifully to the proper 
authority. It is generally satisfactory. 
But within the limits of conformity, he 
has a mind of his own and in Australia will 
act on his own decisions. If he has any 











International 
Gloucester: A solid fellow 


trouble, it will be because he is absolutely 
determined to do the right thing. He is 
probably already memorizing the Austral- 
ian constitution and studying the po- 
litical scene. 

That may prove to be handy, since 
many Aussies will be watching critically 
to see how the post is filled by its first 
royal occupant. But Gloucester’s appoint- 
ment began with a good augury—it was 
requested by Prime Minister John Curtin, 
head of the Labor government, who there- 
by reversed Labor’s traditional policy of 
opposing non-Australians as Governors 
General. 


Italian Woes 


For the first time, Count Carlo Sforza 
last week became a critic of the Allies: 
Implying that the Anglo-American au- 
thorities were responsible for keeping 
King Victor Emmanuel on his throne, the 
leader of Italy’s anti-royalist liberals de- 
clared: “The Allies are’ making a mistake 
in believing the King can be used to aid 
the war effort. Italians want to fight—but 
not for the King, who they feel is their 
enemy. and who was an enemy of the 
Allies until a few months ago.” 

Sforza said that although the King re- 
cently suggested to him: “Why not be- 
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come Premier and continue to attack and 
criticize me?” He would never join any 
government under the monarch. Then he 
went ahead with the formation of a 
shadow Cabinet of his own that would 
take office should the King step down. 

Faced with the formal refusal of all 
prominent liberal or leftist leaders to join 
@ government sponsored by Victor Em- 
manuel, Marshal Pietro Badoglio formed 
a makeshift Cabinet of “technical ex. 
perts” to rule the country until Rome had 
been liberated. But though he said he 
would resign when that event occurred, 
he pointedly added that a new govern- 
ment would then be formed by the King. 
For the present, Badoglio assumed the 
posts of Premier and Foreign Minister. 
His new Cabinet omitted Gen. Vittorio 
Ambrosio, who was branded by the Greeks 
and Yugoslavs as a “war criminal” along 
with Gen. Mario Roatta, dropped by 
Badoglio the previous week. 


The Marshal Regrets 


All morning the Vichy radio had adver- 
tised the forthcoming address by the Chief 
of State. At 2:30 an announcer said Mar- 
shal Henri Philippe Pétain would be heard 
“in a few moments.” He repeated the an- 
nouncement twice in the next ten minutes. 
But listeners heard only news and music. 
About 8 o’clock the announcer said: “Mar- 
shal Pétain will not broadcast today.” 

That was the mystery that puzzled all 
France on Saturday, Nov. 18. Days later 
the story began to leak out, bit by bit. 
Pétain’s aim, according to advices reaching 
Bern, was to take a first step toward di- 
recting France back toward democratic 
processes—a move that was probably his 
way of indicating he now thought the Allies 
would win the war. The first prerequisite 
was to get rid of Laval, whom the marshal, 
under German pressure, had designated as 
his successor on Nov. 18, 1942. So to do 
this, Pétain prepared a decree ordaining 
that if he died before the French nation 
had ratified: a new constitution, Article 8 
of the Constitution of Feb. 25, 1875, should 
be revalidated. The decree also abrogated 
all Vichy laws made since July 10, 1940, in 
so far as they reduced “the authority of the 
National Assembly” (the Senate and 
Chamber reassembled in joint session) . 

This decree, in effect substituting the 
National Assembly for Laval as Pétain’s 
successor, was to be published in the Vichy 
Official Journal on Nov. 14, thereby acquir- 
ing force of law. And on Nov. 13, the eve of 
the promulgation, Pétain was to broadcast 
a speech explaining the decree and declar- 
ing that “French legitimacy,” on his death, 
should “revert to the National Assembly.” 

Five minutes before the appointed hour 
for the broadcast, Laval, after consultation 
with the German consul general in Vichy, 
Krug von Nidda, appeared and handed 
him an entirely different manuscript. Pé- 
tain refused to broadcast the substitute 
text which stated he had asked for and ob- 
tained from the Germans a promise to a& 
sist Laval in “policing” the country. 











These are hand grenades—country style 


_ ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP | 


Your civilian table may be a bit 
bare these days . . . because food is 
the decisive ammunition in winning 
this war and the peace that follows. 

In his race against time—to help 
feed the fighting free people of the 
world—the American farmer gets 
staunch support from Goodyear. 

It was Goodyear that first 
equipped a farm tractor with pneu- 
matic tires—a product that has 
stepped up efficiency of the farm 
tractor by at least 25%. Through 
the years, Goodyear has continu- 
ously improved this tire. 


Many other Goodyear products 
help the farmer do a faster, better 
job. Goodyear tires keep farm trucks 
and implements rolling. Goodyear 
belts and hose are busy—helping to. 
thresh grain, grind feed, cut wood, 
spray orchards. Pliofilm, in post- 
war years, will help the farmer keep 
fruits and vegetables fresh. 

On Goodyear farms and in the re- 
search laboratory, Goodyear spe- 
cialists work to aid the farmer... 
to help him meet the challenge of 
today ... to help bring new mean- 
ing to future Thanksgiving Days. 


A pioneer builder of tires — natural 
and synthetic — Goodyear also helps 
fight the war with its broad experience 
working with metals, fabrics, plastics, 
chemicals ... each day finding new ways 
to serve you better when peace comes. 


I# you love your country—buy more War Bonds 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 

















KEEPING APPOINTMENTS WITH CONVOYS 


In a day’s combat, an infantry division fires about 
y an infantry 8 
300 tons of ammunition . . . 100 37 mm. anti-aircraft 
guns, 127% tons...and the thousands of army vehicles 
“passing the ammunition” and other supplies each 
burn up an average of 10 gallons of gasoline... 
I g g § 


All of these materials — the guns, the “gas”, the am- 
munition, the vehicles — plus 700,000 other different 
military ttems—must come by sea. 


A gigantic supply task without parallel in the history 
of the nation, this job calls for the finest coordination 
of American railroads with ships. 


iw * 


Ye 37,493 in the Armed Forces 


3 76 have given their lives for 
their country 


BUY UNITED STATES WARK BONDS AND STAMPS 


The railroads must bring everything to ship sidings 


‘exactly as needed—and when needed. Any slip, any 


delay, may hold up a convoy sailing. 


So keeping appointments with convoys is one of the 


most important jobs railroads have these days. 


If pushing a “convoy train” through ahead of your 
passenger train caused you to be a little late for an 
early-morning business appointment, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad feels sure you will gladly overlook it. The 
demands of war must have not only railroad equipment 
—but the right-of-way! 


Serving the Nation 
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What Subsidies Are All About: 
A Report on Washington Fight 


Unorganized Masses- Squeezed 
by Farm Drive for High Prices 
and Wage Demands of Labor 


The drawl] of Rep. Richard M. Kle- 
berg, Texan Democrat and cattle rancher, 
rolled across the well of the House. 

“I’ve had three letters favoring subsi- 
dies,” he said. “One from a no-account 
cowhand who: used to work for me; one 
fom a mah in Brooklyn whose name I 
can’t pronounce, and one from Philip 
Murray, president of the CIO.” 

As the chuckles: subsided, Kleberg re- 
sumed his attack. But the House generally 
was listless, the debate indifferent. Argu- 
ments about whether a ban on. rollback 
subsidies would send the nation into a 
disastrous inflation spiral (as the Admin- 
istration contended) or whether the in- 
fationary gap would be narrowed by 
higher’ living costs (as subsidy foes 


claimed). had been hashed and rehashed 
too often. The majority of the members 





—Republicans aided by Southern Demo- 
crats—pretty definitely had made up 
their minds last week to doom rollback 
subsidies come what may. The cards were 
down. At stake was the fate of an anti- 
inflation program that was already wob- 
bling under assaults by labor and was 
now being hammered from the other side 
by farmers. 


What Subsidies? Gratefully, 
through the long years of the depression, 
the farmers of the United States accepted 
subsidies to assure a fair and regular re- 
turn for their products. Currently, these 
payments amount annually to about $800,- 
000,000, of which $350,000,000 is distrib- 
uted by the Commodity Credit Corp., the 
remainder by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. 

They fall into three general categories: 

Support Prices—These guarantee the 
farmer a certain price for major commodi- 
ties like beans and potatoes. If consumer 
prices under Office of Price Administration 
ceilings are too low to assure the farmer 
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this price, the government guarantees to 
pay the difference. 


Purchase and Resale—The government 
buys up large quantities of a commodity 
or even the whole crop to assure the farm- 
er a fixed price. To protect consumers and 
processors, it then resells the crop to mid- 
dlemen at a loss in order to keep retail 
prices down. 


Rollbacks—Here the farmer is presum- 
ably getting a fair price. But in order to 
cut retail prices and at the same time pro- 
tect the farmer, the government pays sub- 
sidies to middlemen processors. Thus the 
OPA claims it has saved. the public 2 to 
6 cents a pound on meat by subsidies to 
slaughterers; 414 cents a pound on butter 
by subsidies to creameries; $ cents a pound 
on by payments to cheese makers; 
and a cent a quart on milk by a combina- 
tion of subsidies to dairymen and feedmen. 

To the first two types of subsidies, which 
are designed to spur production, farmers 
don’t object.: But. they’re dead set against 
the third, which seeks primarily to cut 
costs for the consumer, 


position: Basically, farmers just 
don’t want food prices held down or cut 
at a time when labor has more money to 
spend than ever before. They see no per- 
centage for themselves in subsidies which 
they don’t get, and for which they will 
eventually help pay in taxes. Farmers 
argue that higher food prices will absorb 
excess purchasing power and thus help 
close the inflationary gap. They consider 
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Talburt—N. Y. World-Telegram 


Caught in the Middle—With the Sky the Limit! 











Williams—-Detroit Free Press 


The Gold Rush of ’43 
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Let’s suppose you're flying a patrol and run out of 
gas far at sea. Your engine sputters, dies and—down 
you come. 


A tough spot... but almost before your ship hits the 
water you're clear and aboard the rubber raft stowed 
away for just such emergencies. 


Rugged, sea-worthy, these amazing boats have kept 
fliers and their crews afloat for weeks! No wonder they 
can take it—when you realize how carefully they are 
built; how rigidly materials and workmanship are 
tested and re-tested ! 


On this life-and-death job “See-ability” ‘ireush mek 
ern improved lighting is playing an important role. 
It is helping eyes and fingers do their work faster, 


KEEP YOUR DOLLARS FIGHTING 


more efficiently. It is speeding production—reducing 
*rejects,” increasing quality. 

In fact, in this as well as other vital war work, millions 
of Westinghouse Mazda Lamps are bringing better 
*See-ability,” helping set new peacetime lighting 
standards for the industrial ‘world of tomorrow. 
You will find some helpful suggestions on industrial 
lighting in a booklet “‘See-ability for Indoor Eyes.” 
Write to the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 


Company, Lamp Division, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


Plants in 25 cities. . . offices everywhere. 
Easy on the eyes (opposite page)... Looking for broken threads 


- im boat fabric.. Here the operator must look directly into the 


light. How significant that Westinghouse Mazda Fluorescent 
Lamps were chosen for this critical task! 


.. BUY WAR sda; 
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Big Job: Some 425 pounds of garbage collector went to work last week to 


Chicago Daily News 


ease the manpower shortage as the Chicago &.Suburban Scavenger Association 
hired its first garbage women—29-year-old, 196-pound Mrs. Winifred Hopp 
(left), wife of a bridgetender, and 45-year-old, 229-pound Mrs. Anton Stonfel, 
wife of a steelworker. As she began tossing “lettuce” (garbage) into “salad 
trucks,” Mrs. Hopp said: “I need fresh air and less weight.” Said Mrs. Stonfel: 


“I'ma Tezan... 


This is gonna be a pushover.” 





the whole rollback program bait for the 
labor and copsumer vote—and a phony 
bait at that: On the basis of an average 
annual consumption of 12 pounds of but- 
ter per person, for example, the butter 
subsidy will save only about 60 cents a 
year on the individual’s food bill. 
Specifically ‘at issue last week was a bill 
extending the life of the CCC for eighteen 
months beyond Jan. 1 but with a rider 
forbidding use of the agency’s funds for 
rollback or price-holding subsidies. It was 
over a similar measure that the Congres- 
sional farm bloc and President Roosevelt 
bitterly fought each other last summer 
(Newsweek, July 12). That time Mr. 
Roosevelt forced the rider out by a veto 
which the farm bloc lacked the strength 
to override, But this time the farm group 
had vastly increased power—swelled by 
Capitol Hill indignation over the apparent 
evasion of the Little Steel wage formula 


, Banking and Curren 
- turned. the 


for the benefit of John L. Lewis’s coal “Republican National Congressional Com- 


miners. 

In the Senate, Ellison D. (Cotton Ed) 
Smith of South Carolina added eon the anti- 
subsidy pressure by convening his Agri- 
culture Committee in what amounted to a 
rump session: the committee not only had 
no anti-subsidy bill to consider but would 
never have one, for once past the House 


the CCC measure would go to the Senate’ 
cy Committee, Smith 


“tnt a farm-lobby 
sounding board = page 54). 

Against all this Price Administrator 
Chester Bowles vainly d-that a ban 
on rollback subsidies would boost the na- 


tion’s: cost of: living $8,000,000,000 in a : 
single year—though he didn’t explain how — 


he arrived ‘at that figure. In. the midst: of 
the squabble Economic Stabilizer Fred M. 
Vinson came through with yet another 
price-holding subsidy. He. announced an 


‘ that prospect. Raymond 


~ ¢rowd is running wild . 
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annual $108,000,000 outlay to millers to 
enable them to pay parity prices for wheat 
and thus prevent a 2-cent-a-loaf increase 
in the retail cost, of bread. 

Altogether the outlook for. subsidies 
was gloomy—as was that of the unorgan- 
ized white-collar worker caught between 
labor’s drive on the Little Steel formula 
and farmers’ move for~ hi prices. At 


pper, Scripps- 
Howard commentator noted for unim- 


passioned detachment, wrote to an angry 


column: ~ 
“Apparently we are set to be taken for 


“Iti is a sicken- 


ing thing to see happening . . American 
men are dying all around the world and 


. Washington: is engulfed in an obscene 
grab for the almighty dollar. These pres- 
~ gure groups are running wild. ‘Washington 
. is being terrorized and every 


politician is 
fleeing for his life to fall in with the de 


-~ mand to break up price control. e 


Deaths in Congress 


On the eve of the year’s great battle on 
the home front — the impending House 
vote on subsidies—sudden death _ inter- 
vened to remove two of the most impla- 
cable subsidy foes on Capitol Hill: 


_ On Monday Rep. Henry B. Steagall, 70- 


year-old Alabaman, died in George Wash- 
ington University Hospital i in the capital 
after a heart attack. For most of his fif- 
teen terms in Congress an Administration 


‘wheelhorse who co-authored the Glass- 


Steagall banking reform act of 1933, the 
stiff-collared elder statesman was chair- 
man of the powerful House Banking and 
Currency Committee from Miegs:4 the sub- 
sidy ban originated, .. . 


gt earlier. William 
‘Sage saci Rep. 3. of the 





mittee, was killed in a Navy plane crash 
in a heavy rain storm near Columbia, Pa., 


‘ while on a confidential military mission. 


{ Death struck, too, in the Senate. On 
Monday night W. Warren: Barbour, 55, 
Republican from New Jersey, died at his 
Washington home after an attack of 
acute coronary thrombosis. Noted amateur 


heavyweight fighter in his youth, Barbour 
- went to the Senate in December 1931. His 


widow, Elysabeth C. Barbour, and three 
children, Elysabeth, Warren Jr., and 


Sharon, survive. 


Most Popular. Lanse 


Washington was getting ‘drier by the 
minute—and a ‘thirsty. officialdom at last 
took note of a liquor shortage that had 


- been bothering the rest of the nation for 












SMITH-CORONA 
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Lime will tell... 


A LMOST literally around the clock, one 
of the most interesting and conclusive tests in 
all typewriter history is now going on. 


With the halting of new typewritér produc- 
tion in the spring of 1942, and the purchase for 
our armed forces . .. from dealers and users alike 
... of all available machines of recent make, vi- 
tal American industries have nevertheless kept 
going full blast. More paper-work than ever be- 
fore, and fewer typewriters to do it with—in- 
cluding many a ten-year-old and many a rebuilt 
of much more ancient vintage. Intricate gears 
and delicate springs are taking an awful beating 
... and so, we may add, are America’s secretar- 
ies. But the work is getting done. 


So when the test is ended and industry once 
more resumes its peacetime routines, you’re go- 
ing to have a lot of first-hand evidence about 
typewriter reliability . . . under wearing rush 
and pressure. Time will tell... and more con- 
vincingly than we can. But we know this—a lot 
of Smith-Corona users are going to be mighty 
pleased with their wartime records. 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE I N Y 









_War production entrusted to us is precision work calling for 
craftsmanship of the highest order . . . skill won through years 
of making America’s finest office and portable typewriters. 














Four-day miracle on ADAK 


ADAK ISLAND is a fog-shrouded dot in 


the Aleutians—a bleak, bare rock, 


blasted by Arctic gales. On nearby Attu 
the Japanese worked for eleven months 
trying to scratch out a landing field. On 
Adak the U. S. Army Engineers took 
their “Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors in 
through the surf, and in 96 hours an 
American fighter plane landed on 
the strip they had built! 
~Those tough Yank Engineers finished 
the job before they stopped to make a 
shelter for themselves, though the icy 
wind blew 75 miles an hour, “The im- 
possible,” they say, “we doimmediately. 
The miraculous may take alittle longer.” 
Wherever Allied fighters push forward, 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors, Graders, 


Engines and Electric Sets are in the 
thick of the advance. They are built to 
stand up and deliver full power, month 
after month, under the worst possible 
conditions. And the vital jobs they do 
for Army, Navy and Marines.are liter- 
ally numbered by the hundreds. 

Today, and as long as it may take to 
win this war, the armed forces have first 
call on “Caterpillar” production. When 


victory comes, the war-tested advan- . 


tages of “‘Caterpillar” Diesel power will 
be.-available for a host of peacetime 


uses. And the “Caterpillar” dealets, now © 


devoting their skill and energy to the 
maintenance of older machines on the 
home front, will again be able to supply 
civilians with new “Caterpillar” Diesels. 
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months. The..Department of Justice ‘un- 
corked one investigation into a possible 
liquor monopoly..And the Senate speedily 
and unanimously Voted a second: A full- 
dress, $10,000 Judiciary Committee inquiry 
into liquor hoarding and tax-dodging. Said 
one of the supporting senators (anony- 
mous): “It’s a damned outrage to have 
to buy. a lot of rotgut. ‘Fhat’s all you can 
get in Washington, and you have to pay 


from $6 to $8 2 cheater’s. quart for it.” 


the i inquiry resolution: 
popular investigate Te sponsored in 
eleven years.’ 


Hull to Congress 


Members Like His Report 
on Moscow Meeting Results 
Speaker Sam Rayburn called-“Cordel 


Hull ‘the interpreter of the “inarticulate 
longings of millions.” As he stood to re- 


_céive the ovation of: the assembled mem- 
bers of both houses of Congress, the 72- 


year-old Secretary of State clutched his 
typed: speech and. swallowed hard. Hull, 
who himself spent 22 years-in’ ‘the House 
and two in the Senate (until he quit to be- 
come Secretary), had come to tell Con- 
gress about the great triumph of his career 
—the Moscow Declarations. — 

This was a precedent-making occasion— 
the first report in history bya Cabinet 
member to the nation’s legislators. Tech- 
nically, Hull did not address Congress at all. 
He spoke to ‘Congressmen, for both Houses 
were in recess and their members had 
merely gathered in the House chamber 
to hear him. So. informal was the affair 
that British: Ambassador Lord Halifax 
showed up on the House floor instead of in 
the diplomats’ gallery, and Vice Chairman 
Ambrose QO’Connell of the Democratic 
National Committee somehow found him- 
self ensconced up front in the row of 
chairs reserved for Cabinet members. 

But the effect was the same. Minority 
Leader Joseph W. Martin Jr. liked the 
idea so well that he hoped other Cabinet 
officers would appear periodically to “tell 
Congress what’s going on” (an amend- 
ment in the by-laws to permit such reports 
to Congress sessions recently was proposed 
by Rep. Estes Kefauver of Tennessee) . 


Report: For his part, Hull in a 25- 
minute speech got the custom off to 3 


\ good start and won himself a round of 
‘applause and rebel yells. Highlights of the 


address: 


q ‘Important agreements were reached, 
but there were no secret sen. and 
none was suggest 


q “The principle of sovereign equality. of 
all peace-loving states, irrespective of size 
and strength, as partners in @ future sys 
tem of general security will be the foun- 
dation stone . . . Nowhere has the 


conception of sovereign equality been ap- 





When the stork arrives in Wartime 


. | & ene this year, close to three and 
one quarter million babies will have 

been born to American mothers—an all- 
time record. About the same number 
may be expected during the coming year. 


Every mother-to-be wants, above 
everything, a healthy, happy baby. The 
wisest step she can take is to see the doc- 
tor carly—especially in these days of war- 
time worries. 

Such a visit helps the doctor keep both 
mother and baby in the best possible 
health . . . helps them avoid complica- 
tions while medical and hospital facilities 
are under great strain. 

An early visit also enables the doctor 
to schedule later visits to conserve his 
and the mother’s time . . . to make hos- 
pital reservations or necessary home ar- 
rangements including, perhaps, available 
nursing service. 

For expectant mothers who are em- 
ployed, it is doubly advisable to seek the 
doctor’s early advice about the suitabil- 
ity of the work and how long it may 
continue. 


Wartime conditions, including ration- 


ing, make individual advice especially 
helpful. Here are some things the doctor 
usually emphasizes . . . 


A nourishing diet. The mother needs 


the basic foods essential to the health of 
both herself and her baby. The right diet 
also helps keep the mother’s teeth in 
sound condition. A visit to the dentist 
may be advised. 

Exercise,sunshine,and freshair. Proper 
exercise helps the body’s muscles make 
necessary adjustments. Violent effort— 
especially reaching—should be avoided. 

Sleep and rest. Eight hours each night 
is the minimum. Daily rest periods and 
an afternoon nap are beneficial. It is wise 
to perform as many household tasks as 
possible while seated—preparing vege- 
tables, for example. 

Clothing. In general, clothing should 
be light in weight, comfortably warm, at- 
tractive and, for economy’s sake, easy to 
alter. Shoes of the type most comfortable 
to you are important. 


A booklet of facts—free 


Upon request, Metropolitan will mail 


you a 48-page booklet, “Information for 
Expectant Mothers,” containing infor- 
mation which doctors usually want their 
patients to have for ready reference. 
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plied more widely in recent yéars than in 
the American family of nations.” 


{ “Questions relating to boundaries . . . 
must, by their very nature, be left in 
abeyance until the termination of hostili- 
ties.” 


{ “I found in Marshal Stalin a remark- 
able personality, one of the great states- 
men and leaders of this age.” 


q “As the provisions of the four-nation 
[United States, Great Britain, Soviet 
Union, China] declaration are carried into 
effect, there will no longer be need for 
spheres of influence, for alliances, for bal- 
ance of power or any other of the special 
arrangements through which, in the un- 
happy past, the nations strove to safe- 
guard their security or to promote their 
interests.” 

Even as the “gallant American eagle” 
spoke thus in general terms, the Russian 
government hammered out some decidedly 
specific ideas on his last point. The Mos- 
cow newspaper Izvestia revealed that For- 
eign Commissar Molotoff had ‘“emphati- 
cally” told Hull and Anthony Eden just 
where the Soviet stood: 


1—German satellites like Finland, Hun- 


gary, and Rumania, said Molotoff, don’t. 


deserve equal status with anti-Axis na- 
tions in any federation. 


2—Exile governments can’t be sure they 
speak for the popular will at home, and in 


any case it would take some time to stabi- 
lize European nations enough to talk 
about federations. 


38—“The Soviet Union—and this must 
be especially emphasized—firmly rejects 
any attempts to launch a policy of a 
cordon sanitaire regardless of the form in 
which it may be masked . . . Several 
projects for federation that have emanated 
from the west [presumably, proposals for 
Czech-Polish and Greek-Yugoslav pacts] 
reeked pungently of the long bankrupt 
anti-Soviet policy.” 

This opposition to a cordon sanitaire 
aimed at the Soviet was a long-established 
Russian attitude. Evidently, Hull felt the 
same way about this or any other balance- 
of-power alliances. 


Assets Overseas 


Into a closely guarded building on New 
York Avenue in Washington flowed a 
stream of confidential tips—written and 
oral. An American revealed that one 
power plant near his property in the Reich 
supplied the area’s entire light-metals in- 
dustry. Another with holdings in Paris put 
the finger on four Krupp arsenals nearby. 
A third who had run a small business in 
a town near Berlin. gave details of the 
transactions which forced him out. 

The- first two clues went to the War 
Department; the third was filed for future 
use in. unscrambling the’ Nazis’ phony 
finance. All three, and thousands more, 


International 


The eagle speaks: Secretary Hull addressing the assembled members of the House and Senate 


were by-products of what the Treasury 
Department was really after: an exhaus- 
tive survey of American-owned property 


. abroad—anything from corporate assets 
*: to art objects. Already the six-month task 


had brought in 70,000 personal reports; 
by the Dec. 1 deadline next week, 330,000 
more were expected (failure to file yill 
mean fine and imprisonment for those 
whose overseas possessions are worth at 
least $10,000). Thus far the reports have 
shown that Americans have investments 
in 102 foreign countries, with $7,000,000 
the biggest individual holding, $4 the 
smallest and a few corporation ownings es 
timated at $500,000,000 apiece. 

At the peace table the findings will help 
American delegates settle problems of re- 
possession, reconstruction, and financial aid 
to the countries involved. Currently and 
militarily, the Treasury’s reconnaissance— 
while not as comprehensive as that of 
other government agencies specializing in 
economic warfare—has yielded up hur- 
dreds of tiny pieces of the over-all jigsaw. 

Corporations have supplied names of 
both the trustworthy and the suspect of- 
ficers, employes, ‘and clients of their form- 
er foreign branches—a listing that will 
come in handy for Allied military gover- 
nors. A part-owner of an Italian viaduct 
described it. so well that Army engineers 
know how to restore the city’s water sys- 
tem in the event of its. destruction by re 
treating Nazis. 

Some of the clues were interesting but 





Dor Chen of Cision... L0RD CALVERT 


So rare...50 smooth...so mellow... Lord Calvert has been for years the most expensive whiskey blended in 


America. Produced from finest stocks, it has never been available except in limited quantities. “Custom” Blended 


only for those who can afford the finest... each bottle is numbered and registered at the distillery by Calvert. 
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IN WAR. AND PEACE-—-THE 


Ut 


Because of their different roles 
in life, the thinking, behaviour, 
capacities and contributions of 
men and women must always be 
different. It is the welding of 
these separate interests into the 
great partnership that has made 
us strong and resourceful...that 
will make America endure! 


Of all the people on earth the Amer- 
ican man and woman are more 
markedly individual . . . in their in- 
terests and responsibilities. This is 
one of the reasons America is a great 
nation. It is one of the reasons that 
McCall’s, a great magazine, is pub- 


HAMANCE r NEWS 


MECALL'S. S. 


PARTNERSHIP OF MAN AND WOMAN 


Painted for McCall’s by Robert Philipp, A.N.A. 


lished and read by one American 
woman out of every five. 


Because the American woman’s 
interests and responsibilities are 
different from the man’s, her read- 
ing interests are, obviously, differ- 
ent. In war as in peace, McCall’s, 
three magazines in one, is attuned 
to the triple interests of the Amer- 
ican woman— 


Her Heart, Her Sone. Herself. 


Serving the special needs, 
interests and responsibilities of women 
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incidental. One “foreign-property owner” 
listed six pairs of woollen underwear aban- 
doned in Holland. And a Brooklyn resi- 
dent mentioned some municipal bonds— 
issued by Jersey City. 


Compromise Draft 


On Monday the Senate passed by a 
voice vote and sent to the President a 
House-approved compromise draft meas- 
ure banning inductions of prewar fathers 
-until the state and national supply of eli- 
gible non-fathers and postwar fathers is 
exhausted—substantially the current pro- 
cedure of local boards. But in a special 
slap at -War Manpower Commissioner 
Paul V. McNutt, the bill added something 
new: It provided that authority over the 
draft—now shared by McNutt and Se- 
lective Service Director Lewis B. Her- 
shey—revert to Hershey alone. 


Sounding Board 


Moscow Agreements Inspire 
Speakers at Tribune Forum 


. Politically Republican and _ ideological- 
ly liberal, The New York Herald Tribune 
in 1930 launched an annual forum on cur- 
rent events originally as a bit of sales pro- 
motion aimed at its clubwomen readers. 
By last week the forum had become one 
of the most influential sounding boards of 
- important democratic opinion in America. 
__ In nearly 50 speeches and some messages 
from President Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
| Churchill, Foreign Secretary Eden and 
| General de Gaulle, speakers voiced these 
| thoughts on the theme, “Pioneering for a 
» Civilized World”: © 
-~ Roosevett: “We must not lose .. . 
» the supreme advantage of the initiative 
| ...in this war ... and in the years— 
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and perhaps the centuries—of peace that 
are to follow.” 


Cuurcumu: “Meeting this year in the 
glow of one of the most cheering devel- 
opments in international affairs, the Mos- 
cow conference . . . I know that foremost 
in your thoughts . . . will be the pledge of 
the four great powers . . . to work to- 
gether.” 

Vice Present Wauuace: “By lack of 
planning and the selfishness of so-called 
hardheaded men we can turn Peace II into 
World War III.” 


Wenvetn. Wriuxam: “The Moscow 
agreements must be supplemented with 
economic understanding . . . There are 
still frightening gaps in our moral front 

. our present relations with French 
leaders . . . our relations with Italy ... 
our dickering with the reactionary oli- 
garchs of Spain.” 


Gov. Tuomas E. Dewey: “We have 
people who try to make us believe that 

. . we shall be living in a kind of Buck 
Rogers utopia . . . Then there are the 
fearful thinkers who . . . paint lugubrious 
pictures of chaos and collapse . . . Both 
of these pictures are completely wide of 
the mark . . . Government must not only 
plan the things it should do, but most 
particularly the things it should refrain 
from doing.” 


Exeanor Roosevett: “We will have to 
revise some of the things that many of 
us thought about the younger generation, 
because we are not going to find coming 
home to us a soft group of men.” 


RAF Winc Compr. Guy P. Grsson 
(who took part in 174 raids over the 
Continent and for one of them—the de- 
struction of the Ruhr dams—received the 
Victoria Cross): “Of the 26 chaps who 
enlisted with me, I’m the last one left— 
and that’s why I hate the Germans.” 








. International 


Phantoms of the Forum: These snaps by news photog- other way and not snubbing the Vice President of the 
raphers at The Herald Tribune forum betray no scandal— United States; right, the Willkie mouth was full of water, 
left, the titular head of the GOP was merely looking the not venom, when the flash bulb popped 
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Revival Day 


In contrast to the sedate politeness of 
The New York Herald Tribune’s forum 
were the lusty cheers and jeers that re- 
sounded at a forum of another sort in 
Chicago. As if worked by wires, the audi- . 
ence of 1,400 in Orchestra Hall acclaimed 
any and all mention of Col. Robert R. - 
McCormick and isolationism, and similarly 
shouted down references to the President, 
Wendell Willkie, Secretary of the Navy 
Knox, and internationalism. It missed its 
cue only once. A smattering of applause 
for Cordell Hull hastily switched to boos 
when the crowd realized that the man on 
the platform was not for, but against the 
Secretary of State. 

The speaker was Sen. Gerald P. Nye, 
North Dakota Republican and prewar 
isolationist stalwart; his hearers, the latest 
mass meeting of the Republican National- 
ist Revival Committee (so called though 
it has no official GOP sanction), highly 
vocal Midwestern mouthpiece of former 
America Firsters. The committee wants 
Publisher McCormick of The Chicago 
Tribune for President in 1944 because he 
personifies “the American nationalist view- 
point” (the colonel himself hasn’t said 
yes or no) . It has also dubbed the Moscow 
Declarations “the unconditional surrender 
of the United States of America to Europe.” 

The Orchestra Hall audience obligingly 
overlooked the fact that Nye himself had 
voted for the Connally resolution endorsing — 
the Moscow agreements (a vote he justi- 
fied because a provision safeguarded Amer- 
ican sovereignty). Instead, the meeting 
roared approval of his assertions that: 


q The Administration was trying to sell 
out the GOP by courting Republican sup- 
port of its foreign policy. 

All peoples should retain their sover- 
eignty (earlier, at a press conference, Nye 
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urged that Germans be allowed to retain 
Nazism if they want). . . 


q The America First Committee should be 
revived after the war. 


{ If both major parties omit a sovereignty 
plank in their 1944 platforms, there should 
be a third party. This same sentiment was 
voiced a day earlier in Washington by two 
other prewar isolationist bitter-enders, 
Sens. Burton K. Wheeler of Montana and 
Robert R. Reynolds of North Carolina. 


Currently Reynolds, whose recently an-: 


nounced intention not to seek reelection 
dismayed no one, is the coy object of a 
Presidential draft move sparked by Gerald 
L. K. Smith, former Huey Leng col- 
laborator. 


Surprise for Congress 

Conditioned to government spending in 
hundreds of billions, the House hardly ex- 
pected to hear the word “retrenchment”— 
and voluntary Administration retrench- 
ment at that. Yet there was Rep. J. Buell 
Snyder, chairman of .a Military Appro- 
priations subcommittee, reporting that the 
Army of its own free will had decided to 
turn back to the Treasury—“unless some 
unforeseen situation should arise”—$13, 
168,519,000 of its record-breaking $59, 
084,889,678 appropriation for 1944. 

Snyder explained that growing military 
successes had enabled the War Depart- 
ment, among other things, to: _ 


{ Lop 540,000 from its 8,200,000-manpow- 
er goal and save $1,946,089,000. (Selective 
Service hastily quashed talk of draft-proof- 
ing fathers by pointing out that Navy 
sights had been raised by 400,000.) 


{ Curtail armament and equipment pro- 
grams by $8,262,759,000; facilities and 
maintenance by $780,447,000. 


{ Modify and possibly defer permanently 
part of its airplane program, thus saving 
$2,086,069,000. | 

As Congress mulled over this surprise 
package, it got wind of another: The Navy 
may turn back $5,000,000,000 of its $31,- 
000,000,000 appropriation. ‘This combined 
Army-Navy slash of $18,000,000,000 whet- 
ted Capitol Hill plans for trimming next 
year’s budget by $25,000,000,000. More 
immediately, it dimmed further the Ad- 
ministration’s hopes of getting out of Con- 
gress a penny more than the $2,140,000,- 
000 in new taxes proposed last week by 
the House Ways and Means Committee— 
a figure already 80 per cent below the 
Treasury’s original request. 


Hamilton’s ‘Sons’ 

“The Republican party,” said John D. 
M. Hamilton, “has the finest group of 
governors it ever had. Irrespective of their 
personal ambitions, they should all be 
considered.” wate : 

The GOP ex-National Chairman was 1 
Los Angeles, winding up a tour of the 





BASIC AERONAUTICAL RESEARCH in the laboratories of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics at Langley Field, Va., uses Ciné-Kodak 
foils and air currents—through “smokeflow movies” made in wind tunnels— 


to study air- 


KEY TO SECRET WEAPONS 
which stretches split-seconds tito minutes 


ORKING BLIND” . . . trying to im- 


prove a plane or gun or projectile 
which moves so fast you can’t see it . . . is 
necessarily a slow, fumbling business. In 
time of war, not good enough... 


Fortunately, back in 1982, Kodak made 
available to our best engineering and sci- 
entific brains a new kind of eye . . . which 
could see what goes on at blinding speed 
in our mechanized, electrified world. 


This eye was a movie camera for taking 
thousands of pictures a second—which 
could then be shown at normal movie 
speed of 16 pictures a second. It “mag- 
nified time.” In the resulting movies, ac- 
tion which had actually occurred in a split- 
second was stretched into minutes, 


Research scientists used these cameras 
to help develop faster. airplanes, more 
powerful motors. And, with the approach 
of war, to find out why a machine gun 
“jammed”—and fix it; to “take the bugs 
out” of the recoil mechanisms of bigger 
guns; to pack a more effective “train of 





NOT “OLD FAITHFUL,” bat “stills” enlarged 
from movies made at 2500 pictures a second, 
showing the comparative efficiency of two de- 
signs in fuel injection jets. The superior dis- 
tribution of fuel from the jet at the right— 
invisible without the movies—is the type of 
small improvement which helps our men 
write America’s fighting record in the air. 


and fuei combustion in aircraft engine cylinders. These movies, showing 
what the eye can’t see, lead to design refinements—in aircraft and engi: 
which “pay out” when the guns 


begin to chatter or the bombs find their mark. 


ccc 4 MOVIE CUINE[G.— 


fire” into a contact bomb . . . examples are 
numbered in hundreds. 


Your 16-mm. home movie Ciné-Kodak 
was the “jumping-off place” in designing 
Eastman’s super-speed movie camera, 
which takes 3,000 pictures a second—the 
film streaking through at over 50 miles 
an hour. The “shutter” is a spinning 
“prism”—speed 90,000 r.p.m. 

At this incredible speed, this Ciné-Kodak 
makes good movies—with standard 16- 
mm. films, Kodachrome included, and has 
become a most effective military tool . . . 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


REMEMBER MAJOR HENDERSON? .. . how Major 
Lofton Henderson, USMC, flew his crippled 
bomber right down onto the Jap carrier's 
deck? And how his name was given to that 
bomb-scarred field on Guadalcanal? It is a 
stern example for us at home. 
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Most popular of the world’s great standard 
games, Favorite recreation in all branches 
of the armed services at home and overseas. 
Sets at $2; better set No. 8 always bound in 
pebbled green (2 to 8 players) $2.50; 
Famous White box set with Grand Hotels, 
removable Bank tray, etc., $3.50. ~ 
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The “Game of Games.” Unique in its cap- 
ture of ‘count cards,” quick climaxes and 
exciting play. Finest quality cards, 75 cts. 
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Loop 


-the-Loopers: War has opened up still another all-male strong- 
hold to what used to be the weaker sex. Checking Hellcats and Avengers at 
the Grumman aircraft plant on Long Island are three women test pilots: 
Teddy Kenyon, wife of a Grumman flight research engineer, Barbara Jayne, 






Acme 









wife of a Navy pilot, and Elizabeth Hooker, Smith graduate and former civil- 
tan-pilot training instructor. They do everything but power dives and speed, 
load, and high-altitude tests. At right, Mrs. Kenyon gets her flight-inspection 
sheet from Dottie Nadolny, plane-inspection captain. 
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Far West. All the way down from Seattle 
he had talked busily to politicians. His 
mission was nebulous. Hamilton himself 
said he merely wanted to sound out Re- 
publican opinion on the Presidential pic- 


ture for 1944. There had been stories that . 


he was traveling on behalf of his Phila- 
delphia law client Joseph N. Pew Jr., 
Pennsylvania GOP chief, to talk up as- 
sorted favorite-son candidates and thus 
cut into the pre-convention strength of 
Wendell L. Willkie. These Hamilton denied. 

‘But his public utterances certainly did 
Willkie no good. Hamilton plugged for gov- 
ernors in general and for California’s own 
favorite son, Gov. Earl Warren, in partic- 
ular. Evidently hitting at Willkie steam- 
roller tactics, the red-haired Kansan de- 
clared: “It is my best judgment that to 
foreclose a nomination in November which 
is to be made in June is both unwise 
and unsound.” He dug up a pronounce- 
ment Willkie had made during his 1940 
campaign: “There is no one indispen- 
sable man.” 


In Chicago for a meeting of state gov- . 


ernors, Warren himself was noncommittal. 
At the. same meeting, two other angles 
of the favorite-son puzzle began to clear 
up—in Willkie’s’ favor. Gov. Dwight Gris- 
wold of Nebraska, regarded as pro-Will- 
kie, said he himself was no candidate and 
predicted that his state delegation would 
go to Willkie or ex-Gov. Harold E. Stas- 
sen of Minnesota. Gov. Leverett Salton- 
stall of Massachusetts also declared 
himself no favorite son and said the Bay 
State delegation would probably be heav- 
ily pro-Willkie:s 5. = + 





Paper Drive 
Nation Asked to Collect Waste 
and Thus Ease Grave Shortage 


Under way last. week, sponsored by the 
War Production ‘Board with the support 
of the paper industry and the press, was a 


» great new salvage drive, this time for 


wastepaper. The need for success is vital, 
not only to assure adequate packaging of 
supplies and equipment flowing to the mil- 
tary forces overseas but to provide cartons 
and containers for essential civilian prod- 
ucts. And indirectly it can ease the in- 
creasingly grave shortage of newsprint fac- 
ing the nation’s press. 

The last large campaign for scrap paper, 
staged early in 1942, came to an anti- 
climactic end. Industry then was still con- 
verting to war, didn’t need above-normal 
amounts of containers for its peacetime 
output, and was not yet geared to meet the 
tremendous need that developed for war- 
time containers. The paperboard industry 
stored as much of the salvage as it could 
but was unable to handle too much because 
of fire danger. And much of the scrap was 
amassed haphazardly, without regard for 
shipping facilities. 

That won’t happen this time because 
the drive is systematically organized. The 
WPB, enlisting the aid of the Americal 
Newspaper Publishers Association—which 
named General. Manager Edwin S. Friend- 
ly of The New York Sun as chairman of 
@ Newspaper campaign committee—is aill- 
ing its publicity chiefly at the boys, girls 

















Will your community 


be ready for this? 


This is a picture of what can happen right after 
the war. Jobs for returned soldiers. Jobs for 
workers no longer needed in war plants. Busi- 
ness for companies, large and small, in -your 
home town. 


1F—POSTWAR PLANS ARE MADE NOW 
Make postwar plans zow, when you can’t build? 

Yes, precisely that—for whether Victory is 
months or years ahead, the only way to be sure 
that your community will have postwar jobs 
ready is to get plans under way at once. 

The Building Industry, America’s No. 1 
employer must provide millions of jobs—and 
provide them quickly—after the war. But actual 
construction is not the first step—far from it. 

First must come an idea about the need for 
that hotel, hospital, apartment, school, factory, 


housing project or institution—in the mind of 
some public-spirited citizen or far-seeing official. 
After many meetings, the idea grows into a plan 
on an architect’s drawing board. Then financing 
and other requirements must be worked out 
before actual construction can begin. 

Call the need for planning mow to the atten- 
tion of your school and hospital boards, agd to 
your local, state and federal planning 
and governing bodies. Urge them to 
use available facilities of architects, 
engineers, contractors, builders and 


realtors for forward planning NOW. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
» Now Chiefly Engaged in War Goods Manufacture 


Dept. NW-12 + 2270 East Grand Blvd. + Detroit 11, Mich, 
Pacific Coast Plant at Oakland, California 


Fenesti suGGESTS 


WINDOWS - DOORS - ROOF DECK - FLOOR DECK - METAL SIDING | AND OTHER BUILDING PRODUCTS 
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_ THE SUN 
NEVER SETS 
ON THE. 
MIGHTY JEEP 


BUY MORE BONDS AND STAMPS | 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, INC. 








il 
e ep — is the name by 


which the whole world knows the 
tough scout car designed and perfected 
by Willys in cooperation with the 
Army. It is built around the famous 
Willys ‘Go-Devil’ Engine, which is the 
fighting heart of every Jeep in the 
world—and the source of its amazing 


power, speed, flexibility, dependability, 


and fuel economy. 


WI LLYS 


JEEPS - MOTOR CARS .- TRUCKS 
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and housewives who have most time to 
do the collecting. Most of all, the WPB 
will make certain that wastepaper dealers 
can handle the salvage collected in their 
neighborhoods. There’s to be no such thing 
as gathering up a ton of paper 50 miles 
from a railroad and leaving it there to dis- 
integrate. Tied in with the wastepaper 
collection will be a parallel drive to cut 
down on use of wrapping paper, paper 
bags, etc. 


Need: A look at simple ‘statistics 
shows why requirements for wastepaper 
salvage have become acute. Normally the 


United States uses about 20,000,000 tons — 


of paper a year. About 5,000,000 tons of 
this cannot be salvaged; it goes into items 
such as permanent records, building board 
and paper, toilet paper, etc. Of the remain- 
ing 15,000,000 tons, only about 6,000,000 
tons are now being salvaged. The waste- 
paper drive aims to increase this to a 
minimum of 8,000,000, thus taking that 
much of a load off the virgin pulp indus- 
try, beset by the manpower shortage. 


Uses: Manufacturers of paperboard 
have always been the big users of salvaged 
paper. Their product is about 10 per cent 
new pulp and’ 90 per cent reused paper. 
And lately they have been dipping into 
their inventories of pulp, for the war has 
sent paperboard consumption sky-high, 
and some mills have been forced to close. 
That menaces the fighting efficiency of the 
forces overseas, for our modern Army 
travels on paper as well as its stomach. 
Shells, bomb bands, small-arms ammuni- 


tion, parachute flares, canned foods, medi- ‘ 


cal supplies—all these and more travel in 
containers, usually of paperboard. 


Newspapers and magazines, of course, 
have long felt the paper pinch, and last 
‘week the WPB made it clearer than ever 
that things would get worse. Before the 
board, with approval likely, was a News- 
paper Industry Advisory Committee rec- 
ommendation that-in the first quarter of 
1944 newspapers undergo a further news- 
print cut of 13 per cent: Added to pre- 
vious reductions, this will reduce quotas 
to about 23 per cent under the 1941 base. 
Magazines face an additional 15 per cent 
cut that will bring their curtailment to a 
total of 25 per cent. 


Just as with paperboard, the publishers’ 
pinch can be eased considerably if the sal- 
vage drive goes well. Up to 10 or 15 per 
cent of wastepaper can be substituted for 
pulp in making newsprint. This can be 
done without de-inking the paper. Though 
the product has a darkish tinge, it can still 
serve its purpose—as it did during a short- 
age after the last war. Thus newspapers, 
which used some 3,800,000 tons of news- 
print in 1942, could be benefited to the 
extent of about 10 per cent of their con- 
sumption. Similarly, magazines, which con- 
sume 975,000 tons of paper a year and 
have always used some de-inked salvage, 
could now use some wastepaper without 
de-inking. 
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Cotton Ed’s Cowhands 


They came out of the Western ranges, 
the Northwest plains, the Corn Belt, and 
the neat farming valleys of the East. 
Sun-tanned cowmen, pale-faced agrono- 
mists, feeders, dairy operators, and plain 
dirt farmers, they rode into the capital 
last week with a common purpose: to 
spout, preach, buttonhole against _live- 
animal ceilings and consumer subsidies. 
They were the noisiest, biggest, most col- 
orful lobby seen here in many a roundup 
time. 

Riding in the lead, loaded with anti- 
subsidy six-guns, was the big and cow- 
boy-booted Judge Joe G. Montague of 





Acme 
Cattleman Montague corralled votes 


Texas, once “the law west of the Pecos,” 
now counsel for Southwestern ‘cattle rais- 
ers. Through marble halls, mirrored 
rooms, and crowded hotel corridors he 
led the outfit, and corralled them in Room 
835 of the Senate Office Building. There 
Sen. Ellison D. (Cotton Ed) Smith of 
South Carolina, long afeudin’ with Ad- 
ministration policies, was holding a. pri- 
vate rodeo. The entrance fee was a passel 
of bitter antipathy to price control. Rules 
were lax. No holds were barred. 

It mattered not that Cotton Ed and 
his Senate Agriculture Committee liter- 
ally had nothing to do with the case. In 
the Senate the anti-subsidy measure, at- 
‘tached as a rider to the bill that would 

ive new life to the Commodity Credit 


rp. (see page 37), belongs in_ the. 


fenced pastures of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. But Cotton Ed got 
there fustest, even if perhaps he didn’t 
have the mostest. He put on a show of his 
own. 


Judge: Montague whetted a big 
bone pocketknife on a boot leg as he 
talked. 

“Let me tell you,” he said solemnly, 
“how we Texas cattlemen feel about this 
new price ceiling on live critters: Ever 
since the beginning we have taken care 
of our own. Pride prevents us from ac- 
cepting subsidies. We out in Texas don’t 
want charity.” 

Cotton Ed gave the lobbyists free rein 
in both day and night sessions. That 
wasn’t enough. Once when the committee 
senators were recalled to the floor to vote, 
the cowmen went on talking to them- 
selves. Judge Montague took Cotton Ed’s 
chair. Seldom have pressure boys enjoyed 
such license. . 

Said W. R. Ogg of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation: “Why should the gov- 
ernment pay part of the consumer’s gro- 
cery bill?” (“The farm wizard of Ogg,” 
cracked a spectator.) 

Cotton Ed puffed his jowls and 
squeaked: “Subsidies are evil. Can’t com- 
promise evil.” ; 

Ohio farmer-novelist Louis Bromfield: 
“This is a typically American revolt.” 

Foreman Montague whetted, boomed, 
and declared the “OPA people” had called 
him up to ask him to name some cattle- 
men to help enforce the live price ceiling. 
His reply, he stated, was: “Let’s see, I’ve 
sent about 300 cattle rustlers to jail. I'll 
have to find the lowest-down thief of 
them all to head the job.” Former cow 
puncher, Texas Ranger, district judge and 
war veteran, Joe Montague did the gath- 
ering and branding for Cotton Ed. 


Dissent: Only at the end did a dissi- 
dent note sound in Room 335. Up stepped 
the aging John R. O’Neil, retired Virginia 
farmer. Father of fourteen children, and 
former operator of half a dozen farms, he 
drove the cowmen into a corner of their 
own corral and blistered their hides sin- 
glehanded. 

“More people are eatin’ good now than 
ever before in America,” shouted O’Neil. 
“The rich ain’t, maybe, because the food 
is divided better.” He shook a. toil-wrin- 
kled finger at Cotton Ed: “Mr. Sena- 
tor, you can go over here to a restaurant 
and buy a good steak for $8. But a poor 
man cain’t. And it’s the poor who are win- 


* ning this war. You only bring rich farm- 


ers down here to testify. Why don’t you 
ever bring a poor man down here, and lis- 
ten to him?” : 

Cotton Ed tugged his jowls, looked sad, 
remembered he had another engagement, 
and left. Judge Montague and the cow out- 


,_ fit went off to buttonhole congressmen. 














KEEP ON BUYING WAR BONDS 
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The promise of the new industrial West 


Less than a century ago the West was: 


gold and furs and sheltering Missions. 
The trail-blazer fought toward this goal 
and he was followed by the pioneers in 
covered wagons. 


Here in this new-discovered land S. Ps 
fast tracks were laid in 1863. 


Agriculture, mining, stock-raising, lum- 
ber—these became our chief industries. 
Great cities sprang up along the Coast, 
and year-round the tourists came to view 
our scenic marvels But still the West was 
“new country”... 





THEN AMERICA marshalled its might 
for war. And overnight the western 
states began to grow giant-size indus- 
trially. An estimated million and a 
half new “settlers” hurried wést to 
help make tools of war. 


Today 51 per cent of America’s ship- 
building industry is on the West Coast. 
Aircraft factories here turn out about 
half the nation’s planes. 


A steel mill in California now makes 
900 tons of pig iron daily and the state 
produces a mounting tonnage of steel. 


Steel plate is also manufactured in 
Utah . . . huge Texas is humming with 
many types of industrial activity. 


Entirely new are the aluminum plants 


_ of the Pacific Northwest . . . magne- 


sium plants in California. 


THIs RAILROAD grew up with the west- 
ern country. We are part of it. Every 


mile of S.P. track is west of the Missis-- 


sippi. With more miles of line than 

any other U. S. carrier, we serve the 

great sweep of West and South from 
ortland to New Orleans. 


Our big job has always been to carry. 


west-grown fruits and vegetables east. 
To move lumber, sulphur, copper, 
potash, cotton and wool, to eastern 
manufacturing centers. To bring back 


finished goods. 


Now our task has broadened, as has 
our opportunity. We serve the West’s 
new manufacturing industries as well 
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as western agriculture and producers 
of raw materials. Ahead of all we serve 
our country. S.P. is moving a record 
load of war freight, military supplies 
and fighting men. Short of manpower 
and equipment, we are doing our best 
with what we have to work with, 


WHEN THIS WAR is over it seems cer- 
tain that our West will be “home” to 
more people. And new manufacturing 
here will help create more stabilized, 
diversified employment. 


S.P. is doing its utmost to well serve 
these western industries now geared to 
war production. And we know that 
good railroad service will be needed 
in the conversion of industrial produc- 
tion from war to peace. We plan to 
give good service then, too. 


Strengthened for war and with an en- 
larged capacity, our railroad will con- 
tinue to be an important factor in the 
progress of this western country. 


A. T, MERCIER, President 


The friendly 
Southern Pacific 


Heapovartens: San Francisco 


One of America’s railroads— 
ALL united for Victory! 
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Dollar Sign Appears to Govern 
State of the Worker’s Morale 


Survey Shows Close Link; 
New Troubles Foreseen in Drive 
on Little Steel Formula 


The word “morale” has been used a lot 


in the countless discussions of what makes 
war production rise or fall, Low morale has 
caused absenteeism, job switching, slow- 
downs, and strikes—all of which cut seri- 
ously into production. On the other hand, 
factories having high worker morale have 
often beaten the sometimes fantastic sched- 
ules set up by the War Production Board. 

Last week, as encouraging news from all 
the Allied fighting fronts continued to cas- 
cade from the wires, Newsweex looked 
into war plants across the country to de- 
termine whether the military successes 
were affecting worker morale. The find- 
ings, subject to a wide variance of excep- 
tions, were that morale was at a high peak. 
Particularly was this true in aircraft fac- 
tories, where the production curve is stead- 
ily rising. Contract terminations and pro- 
duction cutbacks with resulting layoffs 
thus far have had comparatively little ef- 
fect on the national picture. People dis- 
placed by these moves have figuratively 
stepped across the street to jobs in other 
plants making other kinds of war goods. 

But danger signals were flying: There 
was evident a steadily growing undercur- 
rent of fear that the sudden end of the 
war will result in vast unemployment. This 
has been reflected in recent weeks by spotty 
flights of men over draft age into jobs 
which pay less but have a greater appear- 
ance of peacetime permanency. 


The Little Things: Morale has 
been recognized right along by industrial 
management and government agencies as a 
highly important production factor. When 
the labor-management committees began 
to be set up a little over a year ago, their 
members saw that a first task was to lift 
worker morale. Today there are some 2,900 
of these joint committees, and in recent 
months they have been really bearing down 
on the problem. Their chief realization is 
that morale is more than union-vs.-man- 
agement. It is a lot of little things, such as 
not rubbing workers the wrong way (bans 
on smoking, doors removed from toilets to 
prevent loafing) , providing better housing 
and better transportation, establishing 
friendly, personal contact between employ- 
es and their bosses, and generally applying 
the good-neighbor policy toward workers. 

To carry out these ideas more effectively, 


industry has shown an increasing tendency 
to give its personnel directors added digni- 
ty and authority, often putting them on 
an equal footing with sales managers, plant 
managers, and other top executives. Per- 


‘sonnel men have also found that unions 
- ean be used to bolster morale. Although 


they would rather work without unions, 


Buick’s award to George Fantozzi for 
@ prize-winning suggestion is good for 
his morale .. . 
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they realize that if labor organizations are 
pushed _around, all sorts of troubles arise. 

In plants where these things are done, 
worker morale invariably is high and pro- 
duction booms. As a result, management 
is constantly searching for more services to 
render.* Morale generally is improved in 
factories where employes are paid bonuses 
for suggestions. And usually it is higher in 
small plants where the boss has personal, 
friendly contact with workers than it is in 
big factories where foremen and supervi- 
sors block direct contact with top man- 
agement, 

As a rule, the morale of women is lower 
than men. Many have lost their first pa- 
triotic enthusiasm and are quitting stead- 
ily; absenteeism is rising. Other reasons are 
that women, unused to factory work, find 
it hard; housing conditions in war centers 
are generally poor makeshifts for what the 
women are used to; they have little time 
for housework and shopping. Just begin- 
ning to show is evidence that the men, too, 
are becoming war weary with long hours 
of overtime made necessary by the man- 
power shortage. This lowers morale to a 
certain extent and increases absenteeism. 


Money Talks: Outstanding success- 
ful proponents of morale building are Hen- 
ry J. Kaiser, the Lincoln Electric Co., and 
Jack & Heintz. But coupled with varied 
devices used is the fact that these firms 
pay high wages (Lincoln Electric average: 
$5,400 per year per worker) . Thus it would 
appear that the dollar sign is tied up 
tightly with high worker morale, Morale 
has been observed to step up immediately 





*For example, companies represented by the 
West Coast Aircraft War Production Council 
provide 88 different yy services covering 
every imaginable need. They repair glasses and 
watches at cost, sell in company stores 


at cost, send cards to the ill, conduct funerals, 
pay traffic fines (with the worker’s money), 
find homes, settle rent pee and stage 
periods, 


entertainment during lunc 





. . « but women lift-truck operators worry how long their jobs will last 
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LIS THERE LIFE ON MARS? 


It is one of the most fascinating riddles of our time. For 
powerful telescopes have brought to light a strange net- 
work of “‘canals”’ on the planet’s surface . . . Magnifying 
a celestial spark to the size of the moon, the power of. 
light and a lens reveals facts never before suspected. 


_ We have a parallel to make that is likewise interesting, 
and may be of importance to you. We manufacture an 
industrial instrument known as the Jones & Lamson 
Optical Comparator. It, too, consists primarily of light 
and a lens. Its purpose: rapid, accurate inspection. 
Now this machine—by means of an enlarged shadow— 
reveals facts about the nature and accuracy of parts that 

. are often unobtainable by any other method of gaging. 


JONES « LAMSON 


MACHINE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S.A, 
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It makes possible the measurement and inspection of 
complex surfaces faster, more reliably and more easily 
than is possible with any other form of gage. 


Because of this, Jones & Lamson Optical Comparators 
are in use today by leading producers in virtually every 
line of production . . . and the record of these machines 
in helping to cut costs and speed production is the im- 
portant part of the story. 


In the change-over ahead, Jones & Lamson Optical 


, Comparators are going to be of tremendous value. Why 


not get ready now to meet—and beat—fierce postwar 
competition? Jones & Lamson Inspection Engineers can 
help you. Call on them now. 


Manufacturers of: Universal Turret Lathes «¢ Fay Automatic 
Lathes ° Automatic Double-End Milling and Centering 
Machines « Automatic Thread Grinders * Optical Compara- 
tors * Automatic Opening Threading Dies and Chasers. 


Profit-producing Machine Tools 
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Associated Press 


Taking Stock: Here is how the stock market has reacted to good, bad 
and indifferent war news according to averages compiled by the Associated 
Press on closing prices of 15 rails, 30 industrials, and 15 utility stocks since the 
outbreak of the war in Europe. Victory and defeat both have depressing aspects. 





in virtually all plants as soon as pay in- 
creases go into effect, especially when the 
raises take workers above the average paid 
for similar work. 

In New York City last week before the 
American Management Association, Wil- 
liam S. Jack summed it all up thus: “If 
labor is freed from its traditional fear of 
management and is given true incentives, 
it prefers to work a twelve-hour shift in- 
stead of eight hours in order to get the 
one thing that interests everybody the 
most—a larger pay envelope at the end of 
the week.” He added that the 600-odd em- 
ploye suggestions made during October in 
Jack & Heintz plants would save the com- 
pany about $9,000,000 a year, based on 
present production rates and costs. 


Significance ~--- 


Management has finally come face to 
face with the fact that needed increases 
in production must be accomplished with 
comparatively little increase in number of 
workers. Manpower reserves have been vir- 
tually exhausted. Stepped-up morale with 
a resulting production increase per worker 
is about the only way out. And that is why 
industry and the Labor Utilization Bureau 
of the WPB is giving such attention to 
maintaining and improving worker morale. 


The one thing that is worrying every- 
one, however, is the fact that government 
has made no clear-cut announcement on 
postwar conversion of factories. Conse- 
quently it is perfectly natural that work- 
ers are inning to worry about their 
jobs. So far this adverse factor hasn’t made 
much of a dent in production statistics, 
but the gnawing fear is ever present. Both 
industry and labor believe that govern- 
ment could materially help this potential 
threat to morale by an authoritative 
statement of policy regarding dismissals, 
contract termination, and protection of 
workers who know that their jobs are pure- 
ly temporary. 

And since the dollar sign is coupled so 
closely to high worker morale, there was 
another storm cloud forming on the hori- 
zon in the CIO’s demand that the Little 
Steel wage formula be discarded and wages 
permitted to go higher. Undoubtedly this 
will lead to labor unrest, particularly since 
war-plant workers know that John L. 
Lewis succeeded in killing the formula. 
Grumbling over wages, then scattered slow- 
downs, then strikes are almost certain to 
result—and all the propaganda and pater- 
nalistic’ strivings toward lifting morale 
won’t have much effect in blanking out 
the dollar sign. 
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Connecticut Ore 


Since war began, Connecticut has been 
frantically frisking itself for the mineral 
wealth which rock formations hinted lay 
beneath its soil. Ranking 45th among the 
states in mineral resources, it had never 
found commercial exploitation substantial- 
ly profitable, though minerals occurred in 
great diversity of types. But last spring 
in an apple orchard at the bend of the 
Connecticut River near Portland, the 
United States Bureau of Mines confirmed 
what the state’s Development Commis. 
sion had suspected: The area contained 
one of the largest deposits of strategic 
beryl ore on the North American conti- 
nent. The land—owned by two Portland 
farmers, Leopold Gotta and Edward C. 
Walden—had been under lease option to 
Connecticut for more than a year, await- 
ing the outcome of tests being made by the 
Federal government. 

Beryllium metal extracted from beryl 
ore has a market value of $30,000 a ton, 
and the Gotta-Walden deposit may be 
worth up to $250,000. Beryllium is used 
as a hardening agent, and only 2 per cent 
of it can impart to a soft metal like copper 
a fatigue resistance greater than that of 
steel. Mined in South America and flown 
here by plane, nearly half of the world’s 
current beryllium production is used by 
the copper and brass industries of Con- 
necticut’s Naugatuck Valley. Hence the 
great interest in a source of the metal 
so close. 

Frank Lamb, head of the United States 
Bureau of Mines metallurgy projects, has 
already blueprinted a plan for a nill 
equipped to extract beryl, silica, feldspar, 
and mica from ore mined in Connecticut. 
But up to last week the New Haven Trap 
Rock Co., scheduled to build the mining 
plant with funds furnished by the Re- 
construction Finance Corp., had not yet 
received the eagerly awaited green light 
from the War Production Board. The big 
reason: The Gotta-Walden deposit is mar- 
ginal. The expense of constructing the ore 
dressing plant and the high cost of labor 
may exceed the selling price of the deposit 
when it is mined. 


Bullets to Burn 


Because small-arms ammunition plants 
in the United States have built up a stock- 
pile of more than 2,000 cartridges for each 
Axis soldier, orders were issued last week 
to slow down and, in many cases, stop 
completely the production of: :30, .50, and 
other small-caliber ammunition. 

‘Near Kansas City, Mo., the huge Lake 
City ordnance plant announced that it 
has reduced its staff by 3,000 employes 
since early fall. At Salt Lake City, Utah, 
the $30,000,000 small-arms plant built by 
the government in 1941 and leased by Rem- 
ington Arms Co., Inc., was told by 
the Army to close up on Dec. $1. (In its 
first year of operation this one factory 
turned out more small-arms ammunition 








IDEAS TRANSLATED INTO STEEL 








Re. This is not a dream of the future. It is a modern Everyone of these modern stainless steel trains 
yet stainless steel train—lightweight—streamlined. was made by Budd. Budd engineers designed 
om Such trains are running twenty-four hours a day them and employed stainless steel because its 
nar- —carrying passengers the length and breadth of strength permits the lightweight construction 
bor the land—contributing importantly to the vast which saves power and fuel. They were built in 
sosit task of war-time transportation which the rail- the Budd shops, by Budd workmen with life- 
roads are doing so well. time skills in translating ideas into steel. 
It is a pity that more of them were not built be- None is being built today, for the steel is needed 
fore the war, for they are made of ideas as well in the war. Budd plants are totally engaged on 
ants as steel. Ideas that help railroads carry more orders for the Army and Navy. But the bur ens 
* people more comfortably; that bring greater of war have proved the staunchness of these 
week safety and more dependable performance; 'that gleaming trains. New experience is being ac- 
stop make coach travel easy and luxurious by day and quired and new ideas are born. In days to come, 
- by night. Ideas that make possible faster sched- Budd will extend its leadership and carry further 
Lake ules, and yield substantial operating economies. the vision of transportation in a modern world. 
it 
ay | 
Utah, 
It by EDWARD. G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY © PHILADELPHIA + DETROIT 
ys aI /i 
3 Originators of ALLSTEEL* axto bodies, stainless steel lightweight trains and highway truck trailers. Designers and 


nition makers of airplane and marine structures. Inventors of the SHOTWELD* system of fabricating bi-tensile steel. 


*REG, U. 8. PAT. OFF. 





CHEMISTRY AGAINST 


Defending even sur- 
face ships against 
the corrosive attack 
of salt water is far 
from an easy prob- 
lem. But with a sub- 
marine—most intricate of ships, 
and most completely exposed to 
corrosion—the problem becomes 
magnified to a serious degree. 
Called to the colors to help in 
this problem is the chemical, 
Parlon*— Hercules’ chlorinated 
rubber. Compounded with paints, 
varnishes and lacquers, this amaz- 
ing substance resists not only salt 





water, but strong acids, corrosive gases, gasoline, even caustic 
soda. Hercules’ production of Parlon in large-scale commercial 
quantities made available a degree of corrosion-resistance such 


as had never before been known. 


Today, we are making Parlon only by Government order and 


*Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 
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| largely for special Navy use. But 


after the war it will again be wide- 
ly available . . . for protecting 
metal . . . for protecting alkaline 
surfaces such as plaster and con- 
crete .. . for shortening the drying 
time of printing inks . . . for coat- 
ing textiles and paper . . . for giving 
adhesives greater water-proofness, 
stronger grip, longer life. 

At Hercules, in the varied fields 
of cellulose and its derivatives, 
terpene and rosin chemicals, in- 
dustrial and military explosives, 
synthetics, and papermakers’ 
chemicals, the frontiers of. knowl- 


edge are constantly being advanced toward new horizons. Many 
manufacturers are keeping in closest touch with the work of 
our Experiment Station. Perhaps ‘you will find an inquiry re- 


warding. Your letter should be addressed to Department 
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than all United States -ordnance plants 
combined produced during the last war.) 


Other plants near St. Louis, Denver, Mil- 


waukee, Lowell, Mass., and Cincinnati 
also received the Army’s stop-production 
order. 7 , 

From Washington came the official ex- 
planation: (1) production is far in excess 
of expectations; (2) sinkings of ammuni- 
tion ships have been fewer than were ex- 
pected; ($) the superior destructive power 
of incendiary ammunition has saved other 
ammunition; (4) because of changes in 
‘strategy, use of small-arms ammunition 
has fallen below original estimates.* 

Of the approximately 40,000 workers 
who will be thrown out of jobs by orders 
to cease ammunition production, more 
than half are women. But the workers 
will be placed in other war jobs as rapidly 
as possible. In Salt Lake City last week, 
the War Manpower Commission said that 
the 8,000 or 9,000 Remington workers 
could be almost immediately absorbed by 
other plants within a 50-mile radius. 


WPB on Clothes 


Fears that clothing might be rationed 
were allayed by the War Production 
Board last week when it announced that 
virtually all restrictions on the use of raw 
wool have been lifted. This means that 
men’s suits can have pleats, pocket flaps, 
and other frills restored; that an increased 
supply of low-priced woolen’ garments, 
particularly children’s clothes, will be 
manufactured; that more wool suits, coats, 
and dresses for women will be turned 
out. 

The reason for lifting the restrictions is 
the steady maintenance of domestic wool 
production. This, coupled with the exist- 
ence of a stockpile of several hundred 


million pounds of imported wool, makes: 


further bans unnecessary, said the WPB. 


{News that was not so good came from 
another section of the WPB when it or- 
dered 25 per cent of the sewing-machine 
equipment controlled by 450 work cloth- 
ing manufacturers to be set aside during 


the first six months of next year to make: 


cotton clothing for the armed” services. 
This means that civilians may get less 
cotton work clothes during that period. 


Hee Haw 


The Army jeep has overtaken the tra- 
ditional Army mule in this war. When the 
Quartermaster Corps added up its figures 
last week it found that only 13,000 of the 
sturdy but stubborn beasts ‘had been 
bought in the past two years, compared 
with the 157,000 purchased during the 
last war, 

At standard offering price of $225 for a 
good 14-hand mule, the Quartermaster 


“The Army thought it would need millions of 
rounds in taking Kiska Island, for example, but 
virtually none. was used because the Japanese 

evacuated before the United States and 
ian troops made their landing in August. 


Corps is at present buying around 500 or 
600 each month. The Army will not say 
where the animals have been shipped over- 
seas, but at the biggest mule market in the 
country, East St. Louis, Ill., brokers and 
buyers last week were having difficulty 
filling military orders. The principal reason 
was that farmers who normally have mules 
to sell were holding onto them because of 
the tractor shortage. Other farmers were 
offering as much as $100 above the Army 


Coleman on Coal 


Timely Pro-Labor Book Explains 
What Makes Lewis’s Miners Tick 


In the foxholes of Tunisia last spring sol- 
diers were asking questions that were being 
debated with equal bewilderment back 
home. How was John L. Lewis able to call 
three paralyzing strikes in a basic industry 
in the middle of a global war? What force 
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When the boys in the artillery really need ammunition the mules deliver... 


2 SL for ‘mules step in where even jeeps fear to tread 
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Bombsight Away! 
On a mission that started many years ago 


Since long before Pearl Harbor, Robbins & Myers have been making 
automatic pilots and electric motors for the Norden Bombsight System. 
And it’s been—“bombsight away!”—around our shipping platform ever 
since. True, these words weren’t even whispered ...the wrong people 
might have been listening. 


* Our employees were proud of their carefully guarded secret. That's 
why they cheered Mr. T. H. Barth, President of Carl L. Norden, Inc., 
when he told them: 


_& “I want to take you back several years—to a time about five years be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. The Norden Company searched the country for a com- 
pany which could make the high-precision kind of motors we needed for 
the bombsight and related equipment. And, at that time, I believe we 
could have had the pick of the nation. We selected Robbins & Myers and 


we've never regretted it...” 


* That was the finest compliment our organization ever-received. And, 
when peace comes again, the benefits of many years of precision manufac- 
turing “know-how” will be part of every product bearing our name. For 
having farm up” with the Norden Bombsight, we can offer better 
motors, hoists, cranes, pumps, ventilating and direct-drive equipment. 
Meanwhile, if you have 4 ives peubleen, ee us. We'll do our best to help. 
Address: Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. In Canada: Robbins 
& Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ontario. 


ROBBINS « MYERS, Inc. 
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brought thousands of miners up out of the 
pits to sit idly by for a debate on such 
prosaic, peacetime things. as hours and 
wages when the nation’s sons were in a 
death grapple with a foe on two fronts? 
Columns of letters on the subject filled the 
pages of the Stars and Stripes, but the 
G.I. publication was just as much at a loss 
for an answer as were the indignant folks 
back home. Keys to part of this puzzle are 
in “Men and Coal” (Farrar & Rinehart, 
$3) by McAlister Coleman, published last 
month. 

A noted Socialist and author of a biog- 
raphy of Eugene V. Debs, Coleman did his 
big-city newspapering on the old New 
York Sun and The New York World and 
has been connected with the left-wing and 
labor movement since 1917. He went into 
the coal fields after the last war to run a 
labor newspaper, crusading for various 





International 


Man of coal: Proud and independent 


causes and once attacking John. L. Lewis 
with such vehemence that he was thrown 
out of the AFL union by the labor leader. 
In “Men and Coal” Lewis is not marked 
fragile, but this time he is handled with 
more care. 

Not a former miner himself, Coleman 
nevertheless shows that he knows mines 


and miners intimately. From the picture 


he draws, the miner emerges as an individ- 
ual proud of his skill and the job he does 
—and at the same time imbued with the 
fierce independence that comes of doing 
much of his work alone. Despite the noisy 
bleeding-heart school which holds other- 
wise, the miner likes his job. Generally he 
comes from a family of miners, and many 
can trace back several generations of an- 
cestors who worked in the pits. 

Lewis is not the first leader whose word 
could prompt the men to throw down their 
picks and scramble topside to sit and walt 
for a way or wage they wanted. There was 
John Siney in the early days and even bet- 

' (Continued on Page 65) 
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Synthetic Rubber Tires 





_ Need More Care 


Before long, the tires on your trucks may be all 
synthetic or part synthetic rubber. In any 
event, they will need more care than you have 
ever given truck tires before. 

Also, the tire. shortage is serious and will 
remain so for a long time. This is true in spite 
of the fact that the production of synthetic 
rubber is really rolling. There just isn’t enough 
tire-building capacity to satisfy both the 
Army and you, too. Yes, the rubber crisis is 
about over but a tire crisis could easily be 
caused by wasteful use of present tires. 

The “U.S.” Transportation Maintenance 


system organizes for you a practical, simple, 
easy-to-operate way to watch your present tires 
and your future tires ‘‘like a hawk.” There’s 
no chance of wasting miles of precious pre-war 
rubber or present day synthetic rubber when 
Transportation Maintenance is on the job. It’s 
not only the patriotic, rubber-saving thing to 
do, but it’s just plain, good business. This 
has been proved over and over again on thou- 
sands of truck operations from coast to coast. 
Whether you operate 3 trucks or 300, or more, 
the “U.S.” Transportation Maintenance Plan 
can work for you. 


That’s Why Gouchors are Turning More and More—to 
“U.S.” TRANSPORTATION MAINTENANCE 
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Call Your “U. S.” Truck Tire Distributor Today! 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE * ROCKEFELLER CENTER * NEW YORK 20, 0 Y. . 
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Illustrated above, the Iron Fireman Pneumatic 
Spreader Stoker 


Iron Fireman's Ability 
to Save Fuel Has Been 


Proved by Performance 


HE intelligent way to save fuel is 
to stop wasting it. Old-fashioned 
methods of burning coal do waste a 
substantial percentage of the heat units 
which coal contains. The Iron Fireman 





method of firing saves these heat units | 


and turns them into useful heat. Iron 


Fireman’s scientific combustion saves | 
coal in the firebox. Iron Fireman auto- | 
matic fire control saves by creating | 


just the amount of heat required for 
comfort or steam for power. 

Business men everywhere, facing 
fuel and labor shortages, are turning 
to Iron Fireman firing. A survey of 
your boiler plant, made without cost 
or obligation, will give you the facts— 
tell what an Iron Fireman installation 
will do for you. Our nationwide organi- 
zation of experienced factory represen- 
tatives and dealers is at your service. 
Immediate delivery. Write or wire 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co. 3437 
West 106th Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio. 


Iron Fireman Manefacturing Co., Portland, Oregon 
Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, Canada 





Automatic Coal Stokers 
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Why We Have to Keep Raising Taxes 


by RALPH ROBEY 


It Mr. Gallup were to make one of 
his surveys of public opinion on the 
question of why we have to keep rais- 
ing taxes, it is a fairly safe guess that 
the overwhelming proportion of the 
answers would be either (1) in order 
to pay for the war, or (2) in order to 
prevent inflation. Superficially both of 
these answers would be reasonably cor- 
rect. But fundamentally both are about 
as wrong as answers can be. The real 
reason we have to keep raising taxes is 
to be found in quite a different direc- 
tion. The figures which show that this 


is true are among the most amazing ~ 


that are to be found in the annals of 
government finance. 

First, let us look at what has been 
done since the war began in the way 
of raising taxes. In the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1940, which covered the period 
just previous to the start of our defense 
program, the Federal government col- 
lected some $5,400,000,000 in taxes. 
This fiscal year, ending next June 30, 
it will collect close to $45,000,000,000, 
even without counting what may ‘be 
obtained from any new levies imposed 
by Congress. That is an increase of 
some eightfold within a period of four 
years. And incidentally it is more than 
22 times as much as was collected in 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1933. 
Such an increase has no equal in the 
history of any other nation in the world. 
It truly is almost unbelievable. From 
the point of view of the amount raised, 
therefore, Sen. Robert Taft was quite 
correct a few weeks ago when he re- 
marked that he thought Congress had 
done a pretty good job of raising revenue. 


Now why, in view of such a record 
as this, do we need to continue raising 
taxes. Increasing the amount taken from 
us within a period of four years from 
under $6,000,000,000 to $45,000,000,000 
—to say nothing of an additional $10,- 
000,000,000 we pay in state and local 
taxes—should be enough, one would 
think, to meet even the demands of 
war, and certainly it should be enough 
to eliminate the danger of inflation. But 
clearly it isn’t. Let us look at some more 
figures—some figures on what has been 
happening to national income during 
the same period. We will use those 
which have been compiled by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

In 1939 the total national income of 
the American public, in round numbers, 
was $71,000,000,000. The next year it 
jumped : to $78,000,000,000; in 1941 to 


.though we are paying $45,000,000,000 


- have such courage and foresight. In 


$96,000,000,000; in 1942 to $120,000,- 
000,000; and in September of this year 
it was at an annual rate of $150,000,- 
000,000, or more than twice what it 
was four years ago. That, too, is an 
increase which is without equal in the 
history of any other nation of the world, 
except in periods of currency disorder. 

If we now. put these two sets of 
figures together, here is what we find: 
While we have been increasing taxes by 
$39,000,000,000, the national income has 
been increasing by twice as much, or 
by $79,000,000,000. Or to put what has 
happened in still other words: When 
we were paying some $6,000,000,000 of 
Federal taxes four years ago, we still 
had left some $65,000,000,000; now, be- 
cause of the increase of income, even 


of Federal taxes, we still will have left 
some $105,000,000,000—or over 60 per 
cent more than we did at the beginning 
of this period. 


That is the story. The real reason 
we have to keep raising taxes is that 
we have not held down the national 
income. The result has been that, al- 
though we have increased taxes by 
eightfold withir a period of four years, 
we have constantly lost ground on bal- 
ance. Our national income has become 
more and more inflated. What this has 
meant in the way of additional cost of 
the war effort is anyone’s guess, but 
unquestionably it runs into many bil- 
lions of dollars—far more billions than 
has been “saved” by price controls and 
other government regulations. For this 
great increase in our. national income 
has been brought about largely by our 
failure to stabilize wages. Specifically, 
out of the total increase of $79,000,- 
000,000 in our national income, some 
$56,000,000,000, or 71 per cent, has 
consisted of increased “compensation of 
employes.” The predominant portion of 
this increase, of course, has been to war 
workers. Since August 1939 the average 
hourly earnings in manufacturing have 
increased by more than 50 per cent, and 
the average weekly take-home wage has 
increased by more than 80 per cent. 

-Had the Administration had the cour- 
and foresight to adopt policies 
which would have prevented this in- 
flation of the national income, we would 
not be faced with the necessity for 
higher and higher taxes. But it didn’t 


consequence we must ‘have still higher 
taxes. ¢ 
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ter known and more beloved, John Mitch- 


ell, whom the miners venerated to such 
a degree that his picture had a place of 
honor with the religious statues in aed 
homes, 

Lewis's knowledge of the miners’ ‘phe 
losophy is the source of his strength. As 
Coleman Sees it, the union boss knew that 
his call would bring the men out even in 
the face of a~national emergency. It was 
not that the miners were unpatriotic. Their 
sons, too, had gone off to the wars; their 
blood had been banked at the Red Cross, 
and their War Bonds are. bought and paid 
for regularly. But in 58 years of stormy 
union existence they were used to fighting 
for what they believed were their rights, 
and the sixteen major coal strikes of the 
union’s history were proof of that. 

To an indignant soldier and civilian pub- 
lic, crying sabotage in the midst of war, 
the miners could point out that the shoot- 
ing had several times been closer to their 
picket lines, indeed directed at it. They 
had seen violent civil striie sweep across 
whole counties, engulfing not only them 
but their families as well. Strike had al- 
ways been their weapon. Even when life 
and limb were endangered, even when they 
were evicted from their homes they had 
persisted in that course and sometimes they 
had won. In the summer of 1921 during the 
West Virginia coal strike armed miners 
had marched in military formation against 
2,000 strikebreakers in Logan County. 

Describing this, Coleman writes: “The 
organization of the march of union men 
was in charge of war veterans whose effi- 
ciency surprised veteran Army officers sent 
down to head the marchers off. Patrols 
were flung out along the roads leading in- 
to Logan, a commissary was set up, and 
mess halls opened at various schoolhouses 
near the front. Trains and automobiles 
were commandeered for the ‘citizens army’ 
and the men, armed with all sorts of weap- 
ons, were accompanied by nurses in uni- 
form, wearing instead of the Red Cross 
the letters ‘U.M.W. of A.’ on their caps.” 
Out of this expedition came a pitched bat- 


tle which ended only when the Nineteenth _ 
Infantry of the Regular Army moved in| 


with machine guns and airplanes. 

But the following year the miners again 
took up arms, this time in Herrin County, 
Ill. Members of the Steam Shovel Men’s 
union, suspended by the AFL and branded 
as common strikebreakers by John L. Lew- 
is, were doing strip mining there while 60,- 
000 United Mine Workers were on strike. 
After repeated warnings, the miners clashed 
with the steam-shovel men.:The massacre 
which followed shocked the nation. After 
a pitched battle in which the workers and 
their guards were captured by the miners, 
an armed mob from Herrin seized the 47 
unarmed prisoners, shot down nineteen, 
hung two, and inflicted serious injuries. on 
the others. The aroused nation demanded 
the immediate prosecution of the men in- 
volved. Two hundred of them, mostly min- 
ers, were indicted for murder. The trials 
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Since 1906, an “‘E”’ for excellence has been 
awarded to units of our fleet, identifying the 
ships and personnel who exceed even the high 
traditions of our Navy in their efficiency of 
operation and maneuver. 

Today the combined Army and Navy Boards 
of Recognition award a similar “E”’ to indus: 
trial workers engaged in war production. 

This coveted emblem of excellence has been 
awarded to the men and women of Davidson: 
Manufacturing Corporation as a citation for; 
work achieved and as an inspiration to ever in ; 
crease production. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1022-60 West Adams St. Chicago, Illinois 
Offices in principal cities of U. S., Canada, Mexico, 
Manufacturers of Davidson Duplicators, Folding Machines, and Laboratery 
Tested Supplics 
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HERE'S HOW EXPERTS 
MAKE TOMATO JUICE 
COCKTAIL! 


To each 8 ounce glass of tomato 
juice add a teaspoon of Lea & 
Perrins Sauce. Serve ice cold... 
and see how it peps up appetites! 


LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


The ORIGINAL Worcestershire 
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which dragged on for almost a year, Cole- 
man reports, were “mere formalities” end- 
ing in inevitable acquittals. A scab had no 
chance in a Southern Illinois court. 

John L. Lewis shows up often in the 
book’s 350 pages. Clinker-like, he is an 
inseparable part of the coal picture. Mov- 
ing in and out of the councils of the AFL, 
having his way with force of words or 
weight of fist, the Lewis record is all here. 
The first blow for the still unborn CIO 
was struck in 1935 when John L.’s ham- 
like fist smashed the 6-foot-3 Bill Hutche- 
son over the eye in the first fist fight of 
more than 50 years at an AFL convention. 
Here too is reported Lewis’s break with 


Roosevelt and his offer to resign as presi-- 


dent of the CIO if Labor did not follow 
him into the Willkie camp. 

The book is a pro-Lewis, pro-coal-miner 
labor study. To the casual news reader, it 
is recommended as interesting background 
It shows in alarming detail how the pick of 
John L. Lewis has uncovered a vein of coal 
inextricably bound up with the nation’s 
economy and just how that lode is being 
exploited. 


WLB on Mines 


The War Labor Board last Saturday 
finally put its official blessing on the con- 
tract made Nov. 3 between Solid Fuels 
Administrator Harold L. Ickes and John 
L, Lewis’s United Mine Workers It did. 
however, lop 304% cents a week off the 
Ickes-Lewis formula by decreeing that the 
composite hourly rate of 97.14 cents be 
used in figuring time-and-a-half for over- 
time rather than the $1 an hour for pro- 
ductive time. The WLB’s reasoning: Most 
of the overtime after 40 hours will be non- 
productive travel; hence the composite 
rate should apply. In effect, this gives the 
miners the same rate of pay they had un- 
der their old contract. At the same time, 
the board laid down rules for éalculating 
piecework pay. 

The WLB had given general approval 
to the Ickes-Lewis agreement two days 
after it was reached but had delayed ac- 
tion on computation of overtime and piece- 
work pay. Last week’s “clarification” on 
those two points were believed to have re- 
moved the excuse voiced by mine opera- 
tors that they were unable to get anywhere 
in negotiating a new contract with the 
UMW. Observers forecast that the board’s 
action probably will open the way for a 
national coal wage conference. At Ickes’s 
request, operators and UMW officials met 
for three days last week but could reach 
no agreement. The Southern Appalachian 
operators refused to negotiate until the 
WLB made known its decision. 


Work for Vets 


One means of solving the labor problem 
in West Coast aircraft plants (22,000 
workers of the $306,000 employed quit their 
jobs each month): Douglas Aircraft of 
Santa Monica, Calif., announced last week 
that it now employs 17,000 .wounded or 








Optical Conclusion: Since 
Pearl Harbor the Bausch & Lomb Co. 
has made optical glass at a record rate 
for the armed services. Marking its 
90th anniversary last week, the com- 
pany produced its three millionth 
pound of optical glass since the war 
began. During the last war this na- 
tion produced only 600,000 pounds. 





otherwise incapacitated men who have 
been discharged from the services since 
the war began. 


Ford’s Bombers 


From the time the Ford Motor Co. an- 
nounced its Willow Run plant had gone 
into production a little over a year ago, 
the American public has consistently re- 
fused to believe that airplanes in any 
quantity’ were being turned out at the 
$60,000,000 government-built bomber fac- 
tory 17 miles from Detroit. This week 
the Army Air Forces permitted the Ford 
Motor Co. to release the first official 
production figures about the big plant in 
this way: 

“More than 1,000 four-engined B-24 
bombers have been flown away from Wil- 
low Run during the last year. This does 
not include substantial additional num- 
bers shipped in knocked-down sets for 
final assembly elsewhere:” 
















Bombardier turns plane to 
left and gets target on Ver- 
tical hair. 











Cross wind drifts 
plane to left 


Bombardier turns plane so 
that it “crabs” into the wind 
and brings target back on 





















Target now travels steadily down 
vertical hair. Just as it touches 
horizontal cross hair bombardier 





























Within a few seconds the bombardier adjusts the drive 
. | 80 that cross hairs of telescope remain exactly on the 
i target. From then on the bombsight and the automatic 
pilot fly the airplane so that cross hairs remain dead 6s 
on the objective. Telescope automatically follows it as : 
plane advances toward target. When the perfect angle / 

for release is reached, the bombsight automatically VS ah 
discharges the bombs, the bombardier shouts,’ “Bombs 
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er et’s look at it this way... 

Ma- 
Once, there was a place called Hamburg. Re- bly accurate construction of its component. 

a member? But that was before so many of our - parts. From the drawing board to a place in 

~ bombardiers squinted through the business _the sun is a long trip. Yet, the “know how” of 
end of the Norden. poag stelescopeand American industry has put the Norden Bomb- 
saw this picture. sight up there—to stay. 

Not one to go along “just for the ride,” this And we,at Victor, are gladto bein production 
an- master brain is on the job solving many a on the complete Norden Bombsight for the 
pits knotty equation while it flies a 25-ton plane at Army. It makes us feel that we're up there, too, 
- five miles a minute precisely on its course. No- "- : 
any wonder, then, that around an Army Flying VICTOR ADDING 
es Base—among men who live with this mathe- | 
eck matical wizard—you hear it called “honey” MAC HINE CO. 

‘ord and “sweetheart”—and other expressions usu- 
an ally reserved for the girl of their dreams. <P Kennrareory }{ Water Worelag’ Vira 

Once, this bombsight was only that—just a . 
fy dreim, latér a secret, But the real secret lies  Suewry red chonel co vegeler butresh ty mus 
hoes ; eo ee 





Away!” and the human pilot resumes control. 











{Illustration Copyright 
1943, by Francis Vivion 
Drake, from the book 


local Victor dealer or factory branch. 
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Russell Birdwell Carols for King Carol 


But Vanderbilt Strikes Rift in His Lute: 


The three-page letters went to editors 
and columnists over the country. Signed, 
regally, “Birdwell,” they came from Rus- 
sell Birdwell and Associates, registered 
with the Department of Justice as propa- 
ganda agents for former King Carol of 
Rumania, who still frets in exile in Mex- 
ico City with his red-haired mistress, 
Mme. Elena Lupescu—the only perma- 
nent attachment he has ever had. The 
letters told of a Carol who was anything 
' but the Balkan playboy of whom George V 
- of England once snorted: “That bounder!” 

“Now,” Birdwell wrote, “with time run- 
ning low, he [Carol] has at last chosen 

the American way of carrying his story 
direct to the press and to the people.” 
Plainly, the campaign was on to refurbish 
one of Europe’s most tarnished royal or- 
’ naments into a publicist’s object dart suit- 
able for (1) entry into the United States, 
(2) State Department recognition as the 
sovereign symbol of a Rumanian govern- 
ment-in-exile with custody over $80,000,000 
in frozen funds, and (3) ultimate readorn- 
ment of a throne twice renounced. 


Gone Wirn THE Space: As his Warwick, 
Carol had chosen a press agent whose wiz- 
ardry has dazzled even his gaudiest com- 
petitors since he entered the field from 
newspaper work and movie direction less 
than ten years ago. Once, for example, the 
Texas-born Russell Juarez Birdwell hired 
an unknown actress to do a strip-tease 
picketing of a studio—ostensibly for a job. 
On the third day, as she reached the black- 
underwear stage, two cars and a truck piled 
up on Hollywood’s throbbing Lankershim 
Boulevard, and traffic stopped—all because 
Birdwell was publicizing an anti-Nazi film. 

Too, Birdwell’s stint on “Gone With the 
Wind” helped make it the all-time top 
box-office draw. Such clients as Marlene 
Dietrich, Ronald Colman, Margo, Martha 
Scott, Howard Hughes, the Celotex Corp., 
and Certain-teed Products further attested 
to the wisdom of Carol’s choice. 

So did the results. For, by last week, 
scarcely a month after a royal “Carol R” 
and “Birdwell” had sealed their agreement 
in Mexico City, the 40-year-old publicist 
was earning his fee (%35,000—$10,000 
down) . Birdwell had met the first test; he 
had gotten Carol a press. Admittedly, most 
of it was bad. Caustic Westbrook Pegler, 
in his Scripps-Howard column, couldn’t 
see his way clear to present Carol “as a 
statesman, not a superannuated play- 


boy.” PM, Marshall Field’s peevish New - 


York tabloid, made Carolism its issue of 
the week. 

But—ironically—in its zeal to rip Bird- 
well’s word orchids off the 50-year-old 
Carol, the press had. to. repeat them. For 





Acme 
Vanderbilt Jr. (with his mother) ... 


Birdwell, the result was anything but un- 
happy. Some of the repercussions: 


The press agencies and Washington 
correspondents of the big dailies provided 
national circulation both for Birdwell’s 
Department of Justice registration and 
for some of his lyrics in Carol’s behalf. 


{ Birdwell himself received the best pub- 
licity he has had since G.W.T.W. 


{| The biggest press Carol has had in three 
years won him a scheduled spot this Tues- 
day on the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem’s weekly news dramatization, Report 
to the Nation. “He was booked strictly 
from the point of view of news interest,” 
said Paul White, of CBS. But in Congress, 
Rep. Emanuel Celler, New York Demo- 
crat, wanted an investigation. CBS inv 
an anti-Carolist, Dr. Louis Bozin, to the 
show. 


{ Not so happy was The New York Post, 
PM’s local rival in looking for spooks under 
public beds. The reason for The Post’s 
curious reticence came out when the de- 
lighted PM dug up the fact that Cornelius 
Vanderbilt Jr., chattery Post Washington 
columnist, was doubling as Birdwell’s capi- 
tal representative. As such, he was regis- 
tered as an assistant propaganda minister 
for Carol. Finally the embarrassed Post 
announced that Vanderbilt had concluded 
he could serve but. one master. He quit 
Birdwell. 


q Although Washington’s attitude toward 
Carol’s entry into the United States off- 
cially is unchanged from former Under 
Secretary Sumner Welles’s snub of Feb. 13. 


1942, Carol’s sudden cultivation of a press 





. decided to let Russell Birdwell croon a new. Rumanian. Carol alone 
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THE SPIRIT of the Automobile 


Pioneer . . . still leads us on. 


The infamy of Pearl Harbor found the 
Automobile Industry ready. Scarcely had 
the smoke cleared before it was changing 


over its production lines —where necessary 


building additional factories in swamps 
and open fields. 
There was no such word as “Impossible”! 
Competition was adjourned! Patents 
pooled! Men and Management, with the 
smell of hot oil in their nostrils, raised 
their voices in earnest collaboration above 


the roar of furnaces and the scream of 


© 1943, HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY CORPORATION 


steel on steel —it could, it would be done! 


Lucky for America, lucky for all the 
world, that someone had worked out the 
magic of mass production! That someone 
had the needed production capacity ready! 
That somehow there were millions of 
skilled workers ready, eager and able to 


_ hurl back the Axis’ challenge. 


Jeeps, trucks, all manner of 
motorized equipment rolled off 
the production lines! Count- 
less tanks roared into battle! 
American-built planes blotted 
out the sun! The miracle had 


, BONDS e 


* 


happened! In one year we had passed the 
Axis, in spite of its 16-year start on us! 
To this undreamed of avalanche of pro- 
duction, spear-headed and inspired by the 
Automobile Industry, our enemies can 


now have but one answer: 


“UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER!” 


HOUDAILLE« cherishes its 
long and close association 
with the American Automo- 
bile Industry —and will strive 
increasingly to hold a growing- 


ly honored place in its ranks. 


HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY CORPORATION 


Executive Offices — Detroit 


Manufacturers of precision parts and equipment for the automotive, air- 
craft, railway, maritime, electrical refrigeration, radio, and other industries 


* Pronounced: “HOO -DYB” 
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toward which he has always been arrogant 
provoked some conjecture. In the Mexican 
eapital, Carol frequently is seen with 
United States Ambassador George Messer- 
smith, who probably advised him before 
he signed up with Birdwell. As for the 
super press agent, he remarked merely: 
“Apparently, he [Carol] heard about me 
somehow.” 


Hessss! 


How one of Washington’s ubiquitous 
rumors sprouted: 

Into a Department of Justice dining 
room one day last fortnight walked O. 
John Rogge, special assistant to the At- 
torney General in charge of sedition cases. 
A department official dining with some 
newspapermen quipped: “Well, John, have 
you persuaded Goebbels to come over and 
testify?” Quick on the uptake, Rogge re- 
plied: “No, we can’t get Goebbels but 
we've got the No. 3 Nazi. We're going 
to have Hess.” 

Over the Blue network two nights later 
Walter Winchell, the columnist-broadcast- 
er, in his inimitable manner panted: “The 
capital tonight is buzzing with this un- 
confirmed report: That Prosecutor John 
Rogge . . . has induced an important new 
witness te testify for our government in 
the forthcoming trial for sedition. He was 
once No. 3 man for Adolf Hitler—Ru- 
dolf Hess!” 

Jeers from left and right budged 
Winchell only slightly from his guns. He 
offered to bet Mrs. Eleanor M. Patter- 
son, publisher of The Washington Times- 
Herald, “her newspaper against a_ half 
dollar that the Department of Justice 
and the British Government have dis- 
cussed getting Hess here for that reason 
.. + Mr. Rogge knows we were right.” 
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MUSIC 
Hep Hazel 


“I know,” Hazel Scott said last week, 
“that I’m not the best girl pianist I ever 
heard.” When you consider that Miss 
Scott’s public speaks in superlatives, this 
is more than an admission. True, the very 
very hep hepcats writhe in agony at her 
antics and point bitterly to the relatively 
unsung genius of one Mary Lou Williams 
at Café Society Downtown in New York 
City. True, too, there is also the matter 
of Miss Scott’s undeniable café au lait 
charms. “In a strapless evening gown,” 
Earl Wilson recently wrote in The New 
York Post, “she makes most sweater girls 
look underfed.” 

Miss Scott’s publie, however, is tolerant 
to the degree of frenzy. As she celebrated 
the beginning of her fifth year with Barney 
Josephson and his Café Societies Down- 
town and Uptown last week, the enthu- 
siasm from the interlocked tables proved 
again that Hazel is an_ entertainment 
classic. 

When she closes her eyes and looks en- 
raptured as she plays the Chopin Waltz in 
C sharp Minor as it was written, the audi- 
ence looks impressed and enraptured too. 
When Hazel sighs, says “Ah yeh,” softly to 
herself and begins a beat which would 
bounce Chopin right out of his grave, her 
public grins and starts tapping the table. 
And by the time Hazel’s really hot and 
her face glistens under the tiny spotlight 
which is the room’s only illumination, 
everybody’s happy. 





Concerts-au-Lait: Swinging the clas- 
sics is Hazel’s best stock in trade. “I wish 
I didn’t do it,” she says, “but I just can’t 
help it. My stuff is hybrid. ’'m not grim 



















































































Hazel Scott: A precocious child grew up to play high brow and hot 


Black Star 





enough for the classics. As for swing—well, 
I’m not sufficiently aboriginal.” She wants 
most, however, to be good enough some- 
day to tour the country as a real concert 
pianist. She will begin to realize tiat am- 
bition Dec. 12 when she is scheduled to 
play a combination straight piano and 
boogie-woogie recital in the Civic Opera 
House in Chicago. 

Brought to New York City from Trini- 
dad when she was 4, Hazel showed signs 
of precocity almost at birth. At 8, it was 
found she had perfect pitch. At 5 she put 
an unabridged dictionary on the piano 
stool and picked out her own arrangerhent 
of both “Rockaby Baby” and “Gentle 
Jesus.” When she was about 8, she was 
studying with Paul Wagner of the Juilliard 
School. At 18, she became a hit in “Sing 
Out the News” with her rendition of 
“Franklin D. Roosevelt Jones.” 


Mance to Mink: Hazel’s biggest break 
came with her tryout in 1939 at Café 
Society Downtown, for it was then that 
her business relationship began with Bar- 
ney Josephson, an ex-shoe salesman who 
had opened the Greenwich Village spot 
simply because he didn’t like the way 
other night clubs were run. Under Joseph- 
son’s management (without a written con- 
tract, which they still don’t have) , Hazel’s 
mangy racoon has become a mink she now 
throws on the floor, and her weekly salary 
has risen from $65 to something around 
$1,500. This of course does not include 
movies. For “Something to- Shout About” 
she drew a nice $2,000 a week while Lena 
Horne was struggling along in Hollywood 
on a reputed $450. And for her four pic- 
tures this year she was upped to a weekly 
$4,000 apiece. 

While Hazel is naturally fond of the 
niceties of life, she is very careless about 
money, never carries any with her, and 
leaves it up to her mother to collect her 
salary checks. And though there are many 
night clubs which have offered Hazel far 
more money than Josephson can afford to 
pay, she has a deep feeling of gratitude to 
him. “Why should I work for any other 
night club in town?” she asks. “I’d be a 
jerk.” 


RECORD WEEK 


Beetnoven: Trio No. 7 in B-Fuat 
Magsor. Artur Rubinstein, Jascha Heifetz, 
and Emanuel Feuermann. Victor. Five 12- 
inch records in album, $5.50. Called the 
“Archduke” (it was dedicated to Beetho- 
ven’s great patron, the Archduke Ru- 
dolph), this trio is one of the master’s 
greatest. With Rubinstein at the piano, 
Heifetz with his fiddle, and the late 
Feuermann playing the cello, this album 
can’t miss—and doesn’t. 








Miunavp: Suite Provencate. Vladimir 
Golschmann and the St. Louis Symphony. 
Victor. Two 12-inch records in album, 
$2.50. Folk-tune inspiration from Milhaud’s 
birthplace plus the French modernist’s 
economy of style makes this neat but not 
gaudy. 
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SCIENCE 


Sex in Question 


Within the next few weeks a pair of New 
York twins will celebrate their first birth- 
day: sturdy, rollicking babies, happily un- 
aware that “because they are alive and be- 
cause . . . question as to their true sex 
exists, they are rare in medical annals.” 

According to an article published in the 
current Archives of Pediatrics by the twins’ 
physician, Dr. Adrian Rhodes, the condi- 
tion which makes the little patients medical 





curiosities escaped notice at the time they 


were born; the parents were told the in- 
fants were girls and accepted them as such. 
It was not until seven weeks later, when 
one of them was hospitalized for a cold, 
that doctors realized something was amiss. 
Then it was found that the babies did not 
have a typical female structure and fur- 
ther, what organic development had taken 
place suggested that both were boys. 

Pseudohermaphroditism,* the bizarre de- 
velopmental mischance of which the babies 
are victims, has excited attention and curi- 
osity since the time of the ancient Grecks. 
The condition, however, is so rare in twins 
that it has been reported in medical litera- 
ture only eight times since 1468. A survey 
of the eight cases shows that six sets of 
these twins (two of them Siamese twins) 
were either born dead-or died very shortly 
after birth. 

As to the future of the babies: though 
Dr. Rhodes feels they are boys, the enigma 
of their true sex cannot be definitely solved 
until they are older. ‘But if the changes 
which accompany adolescence fail to clear 
up the anomaly, doctors will be able to re- 
sort to glandular therapy or to an explora- 
tory operation. 


{ Though microscopic studies of embryos 
have proved that the various grades of 
hermaphroditism are traceable to distorted 
development, rather than to a whim of the 
gods as the Greeks thought, there still is 
no satisfactory explanation of just why it 
occasionally takes place. However, the lat- 
est theory is that it is due to hormones. 
Reporting on 29 case studies of goats (in 


which hermaphroditism is relatively com- ° 


mon), Dr. Orson N. Eaton of the United 
States Department of Agriculture analyzed 
in the last issue of the American Journal 
of Veterinary Research the evidence link- 
ing the abnormality with these internal 
secretions. 

According to Dr. Eaton’s article, sex 
among mammals actually is determined at 
the moment of conception. However, even 
though the die has already been cast genet- 
ically, for a considerable period in the 
embryo’s early growth, the future sex or- 
gans are simply cell masses without any 
structural outlines. When these cells begin 
rearranging so that there is a structural 





*Pseudohermaphroditism is the term doctors 
use to describe the condition where sex is doubt- 
ful, as distinguished from true hermaphroditism, 
in which the | individual has some or all of the 
organs of both sexes. 














As tomorrow's air liner flies you— 


youll never feel.a change of altitude 


When peace comes, 
you'll do much of 
your skyway traveling 
above 10,000 feet... 
in the storm-free, smoother-to-fly-in 
upper air. 

But you'll never sense the altitude! 
Going up . . . or coming down... 
you'll feel no dizziness or headaches 
or ear popping. Not even when flying 
hour after hour at 20,000 feet! 

AiResearch engineers have worked 
for years to make this promise come 
true. In AiResearch’s giant “Strato- 
lab,” they’ve created artificial altitudes 
as “high” as 65,000 feet — air eight 
times thinner than you can breathe — 


temperatures below minus 90°F! And 
they’ve succeeded in making devices 
that automatically control these ex- 
treme air pressure and temperature 
conditions, 


The AiResearch-pressurized cabin, 
which will keep low altitude comfort 
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sealed inside postwar air liners, is just 
one of the results from our specialized 
study of air control. 

When peace comes, this same Ai 
Research engineering experience will 
bring you other amazing air control 
devices for homes, offices and farms. 
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forecast of the reproductive organs, they 
take on a pattern from which the organs 
of either sex can develop. 

Dr. Eaton’s theory is that if development 
is proceeding normally, it is at this time 
that the embryo’s heritage asserts itself, 
causing the elaboration of hormones. These 


. secretions stimulate the formation of struc- 


tures proper to the sex of the individual as 
determined at conception. But if the pro- 
duction of these hormones is somehow de- 
layed, instead of a growth of clear-cut male 
or female ducts, glands, etc., a haphazard 
development results, which produces organs 
neither characteristically male or female— 
hence the hermaphrodite. 


Crime and Punishment 


Guilty or not guilty? Ever more fre- 
quently the answer has been supplied, not 
by real-life Perry Masons at the scene of 
the crime but by robot detectives hun- 
dreds of miles away in the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation’s $1,000,000 laboratory 
in Washington, D.C. 

This week, as the FBI arranged a ban- 
quet at the Mayflower Hotel to mark the 
eleventh anniversary of the founding of 
the world’s largest crime laboratory, which 
occupies virtually an entire floor in the 
huge Department of Justice Building, a 
NEWSWEEK reporter. was admitted to 
rooms visitors seldom see. Sherlock 
Holmes’s pipe and magnifying glass have 
little in common with the gleaming metal 
and glass instruments with which J. Edgar 
Hoover’s 355 technicians trap many a mur- 
derer; the X-ray machine which pene- 
trates 6-inch-thick aluminum with ease; 
the violet-ray apparatus which shows up 
invisible laundry marks; the slanted light 
rays decipher invisible indentations made 
by pen or pencil through several thick- 
nesses of paper; the special microscopes 
which magnify a single hair 2,500 times. 

Mightiest of all robot detectives, in the 
opinion of experts in the laboratory, is 
the spectograph. The secret of its value is 
that while chemical analysis requires an 
appreciable amount of a substance to 
work on, this ace detector can take a few 
grains of dust or a bit of human flesh and 
determine. the presence of as little as 
100,000th of one per cent of most ele- 
ments. Examples of spectograph _magic 
from FBI files: ; 


{ The Case of the Copper Ingots: The 
metal disappeared from the National 
Brass & Copper Co.’s warehouse in Lisbon, 
Ohio. The county sheriff found a pair of 
gloves at the suspect’s home and a hand- 
kerchief at the scene of the crime. FBI 
microscopes revealed fine copper particles 
clinging to the gloves and the handker- 
chief, and a spectographic examination of 
these particles revealed them to be similar 
in composition to the metal in the stolen 
ingots. A jury quickly found the defend: 
ant guilty. 


q The Case of the Cut Cable: When a 
cable in a war plant was sabotaged, some 
40 hacksaws were rushed to the FBI lab- 


oratory. The spectograph soon proved 
that minute filings remaining on one saw 
came from the cut cable, thus providing 
a clue to the suspect. 

Other highly specialized detectors: A 
poison laboratory where human organs 
are analyzed; a fabric laboratory where 
minute pieces of cloth give clues to orig- 
inal garment and maker; a moulage stu- 
dio where casts are made of anything 
from teeth marks on an apple core and 





FBI photo 
Crime doesn’t pay: These “fingers” 
(by FBI) aid the clutch of the law 


broken fingernails to a crack in a plane 
propeller; a metallograph which tests 
welds and shows the consistency of metal. 

Fully as important as the instruments 
are the FBI’s.files: In the National Se- 
curity file are specimens from spy notes 
and documents—symbols, signatures, sin- 
gle letters, typewritten and printed rec- 
ords. The typewriter file contains the type 
faces of every foreign and domestic ma- 
chine, even the toy models which kid- 
nappers have sometimes used in hope of 
avoiding detection. In the automotive file 
are 4,200 specimens of paint, tire treads, 
and headlight lenses, useful in identifying 
hit-and-run suspects. There is an enor- 
mous file of bogus checks, while the fa- 
mous fingerprint file contains more than 
76,000,000 records. 


War Boom: Business at the nation’s 


“scientific crime-detection agency is boom- 


ing as a result, in part, of the FBI’s juris- 
diction over sabotage and espionage. In 
1940, the bureau reports, it made 7,000 
examinations; the year ended June 30, 
1943, saw the completion of no less than 
193,000, requiring the testing of more 
than 245,000 submitted items. Where do 
these items come from? A partial an- 
swer is that since the facilities of the 
laboratories are available to every regu- 
larly constituted law-enforcement agency 
in the United States, rural constables, 
small-town sheriffs, city chiefs of police. 
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WHITING has pioneered more efficient me- 
chanical stoker improvements than any other 
stoker manufacturer! Aving 4 WHITING STOK. 
ERS have the exclusive ered Coal Screw— 
cutting power costs to rock bottom! WHITING 
is most successful in efficiency, long life and 
economy! 


WHITING STOKERS 


Available now in capacities of from 61 to 2,500 
Ibs. of coal per hour! Specially engineered 


units for: 

Apartments Churches Clubs Garages 
Hospitals Theatres Hotels Factories 
Office Buildings Schools Stores Restaurants 


TO CONSERVE FOR WAR! 
Save fuel! Manpower! 


NEW government rulings—to save coal and other 
vital fuels— now permit thousands of commercial, 
institutional, and factory buildings to convert to 
stokers! Now—for the first time since the war, 
many buildings may qualify for new WHITING 
COMMERCIAL STOKERS... the nationally 
successful stoker that will save up to one-third of 
fuel cost—cut heating plant manpower to absolute 
minimum—do a better and cleaner heating job with 
amazing cuts in cost! WHITING STOKERS are 
engineered to operate efficiently —deliver depend- 
able performance under the most difficult condi- 
tions! Write to WHITING today. Without obli- 
gation, and at no cost, we will help you. 
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MORE - FASTER - Better 


“Build more bearings than ever before... build ’em faster... 
build ’em better’ That was Uncle Sam’s wartime assign- 


ment for us, back long before Pearl Harbor. 


For his fighting equipment—and the machinery to make 
it—he needed tremendous quantities of Hyatt Roller 
Bearings...the same dependable Hyatts that had proved 
their mettle in fighting friction and wear in countless 
peacetime products. 


This meant expansion, of course—of plant facilities, 
equipment and personnel. But it has also meant growth, 
and. progress. Because we’re not only making more bear- 
ings, faster, and better...we’re making more types of 


In new sizes. With superior metallurgical properties. 
With closer tolerances. With finer surface finish. For new 
application conditions. Opening up a wide range of new 
possibilities for engineers and designers. 

Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Corporation, 
Harrison, New Jersey. 
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and state police officers send in samples of 
every conceivable kind for identification. 
In fact, not a small part of J. Edgar 
Hoover’s magnificent anti-crime record is 
due to his success in persuading local law- 
enforcement groups, notoriously jealous of 
their reputations as crime-detectors, to 
make use of FBI technical equipment 
and personnel, which even the most com- 
pletely equipped metropolitan police 
forces cannot equal. Whether a rural con. 
stable sends in blood samples and a few 
wisps of hair or a big-city police chief 
submits wrecked machinery, tests are 
made free of charge. When tests are com- 
pleted, the FBI experts testify, also with- 
out cost, at the trial. 

Although there are scores of cases on 
record in which hit-and-run drivers, mur- 
derers, and other criminals have been 
convicted with the help of the specto- 
graph and other scientific instruments, the 
FBI-Technical Laboratory is a man’s best 
friend -if he is falsely accused. For, as 
Special Agent John S. Bugas told the 
Sigma Xi fraternity at Wayne University, 
Detroit, last fortnight: “We probably have 
cleared more innocent suspects than we 
have convicted guilty ones.” 


Back in Circulation 


One of the toughest war assignments 
for a doctor is mending the man who 
comes back with a sound body and a dis- 
figured face. Plastic surgery now makes 
it possible to give him a rubber nose, a 
new ear, or a grafted-on-cheek (NeEws- 
WEEK, Oct. 12, 1942), but these recon- 
structions often require a series of com- 
plicated operations spaced over a period 
of as long as two years. Hence, there is 
grave danger that fear of a freak’s role 
may make the man a psychological misfit 
before his appearance can be restored to 
normal. 

British doctors treating members of the 
RAF have found a way to avoid this 
threat, according to a report received last 
week from Newsweex’s London corre- 
spondent. Instead of imvaliding the 
maimed man off duty they keep him in 
uniform on an active status, assign him to 
a job in war industry and encourage him 
to mix freely with his fellow workers. Em- 
ployment saves him from feeling that “he’s 
through,” wearing his uniform keeps up 
his morale, guarantees him the considera- 
tion he deserves, and saves him the an- 
guish of explaining his appearance. As 4 
result he not only keeps in tune with so- 
ciety but even gets well faster. And far 
from depressing his normal companions, 
his presence in a factory group has been 
found to spur everyone on to greater 
effort. 


Patulin for Colds 


Prof. W. E. Gye, director of the Im- 
perial Cancer Research Fund, in England, 
was in bed, suffering from a nasty cold, 
when a small package was handed him. 
Opened, it proved to contain patulin, 4 
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LAUGHTER with the sweat, blood, and tears 





Ons of the boys cracked a joke, 
as they jumped into the water 
above the toe of Italy. It eased 
the tension for the job ahead. 

A reporter at the embarka- 
tion cabled the incident in his 
daily story. It appeared in print, 
along with headline news, spe- 
cial features, the funnies, and 
all the other things that make 
@ newspaper. 

Entertainment, diversion, 


something to laugh about—these 


are the antidotes of taut nerves 
and tired muscles. 

Because we work longer hours 
and get about a great deal less, 
many of the every-day pleasures 
of peacetime are out of the 
question. This places more 
importance on those that are 
available. Even though straight- 
forward news is the backbone of 
a newspaper, its features on the 
lighter side often make a signifi- 
cant contribution to morale. 


In Philadelphia, The Evening 
Bulletin has gratified daily read- 
ing tastes for many years. It 
knows the people to whom it is 
addressed and their newspaper 
needs. It is read by 4 out of § 
families, has a circulation in ex- 
cess of 600,000. It is the leading 
newspaper in Philadelphia—has 
been the leading newspaper for 
38 consecutive years. 





% Buy Mere Wor Stamps from Your Newspaper! Boy 


In Philadelphia — nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 
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new mold-derived drug, sent in for its 
possible cancer-curbing effects. As Profes- 
sor Gye looked through watery eyes at the 
colorless and beautifully crystalline par- 
ticles he decided to see what effect, if any, 
the substance would have on his cold. The 
next morning he was back at work. 

Last week, The Lancet, British medical 
publication, announced further evidence 
that patulin, not related to penicillin, may 
prove the best answer to date to the com- 
mon cold problem: Tried out on British 
naval personnel, the drug completely cured 
57 per cent of the men treated within 48 
hours, whereas only 9.4 per cent of those 
who didn’t receive the treatment recovered 
in that time. Furthermore, an inhalant 
containing patulin controlled infections 
of the nose and throat in jig time. The 
drug is cheap and easy to produce. 


Church and Parenthood 


When the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
of the United States released last fort- 
night a statement expressing misgivings 
over the Moscow accords (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 22), few editors dag deep enough to 
find this extremely specific denunciation 
of a modern birth-control crusade: “We 
voice a grave warning against the propa- 
ganda of so-called planned parenthood, 
which violates the moral law, robs the 
family of its nobility and high social pur- 
pose, and weakens the physical and moral 
fiber of the nation.” 

One who did not miss it was Dr. J. H. J. 
Upham, former president of the American 
Medical Association and at present the 
head of the Planned Parenthood Federa- 
tion of America, Inc. (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 
8). Last week he replied: 

“As a physician, I think the time has 
come for the Catholic hierarchy to explain 
how it can condemn medically approved 
methods of birth control on one hand and 
at the same time permit its priests to 
openly advocate the rhythm system, 
which is also a system of birth control 
published under the imprimatur of the 
Catholic Church . . . I believe that the 
separation of church and medical practice 
should be as inviolate as the separation of 
church and state.” 


Cross Country by Vacuum Tube 


Modern airplanes will be slowpokes 
alongside the transportation system of 
the future envisioned last week by Dr. 
Irving Langmuir, Nobel Prize winner in 
chemistry and associate director of the 
General Electric Laboratories. Someday, 
he said, persons could be hurtled at from 
2,000 to 5,000 miles per hour in airtight 
vehicles magnetically suspended within a 
gigantic transcontinental vacuum tube. 

“With such a high-speed transmission 
system,” predicted the developer of high- 
vacuum apparatus, “Chicago might be 
moved to a travel distance of about one- 
half hour from New York, and the Pacific 
Coast might be only an hour away from 
the Atlantic.” . 


MOVIES 


Parnassus-on-the-Potomac 


It isn’t often that he who sits may read 
a@ movie's encyclopedic credit list and get 
a@ very accurate idea of whom to praise 
(or blame) for what comes after. In the 
strange case of “Government Girl” the 
party directly responsible is Dudley Nich- 
ols, who time and again (“The Informer,” 
“Stagecoach,” etc.) has proved one of Hol- 
lywood’s top-flight writers. For RKO- 
Radio’s current release Nichols comes up 
as producer, director, and writer, and ap- 
parently the triple chore was a little too 
much for him. A comedy that should have 
generated its heat by. spontaneous com- 
bustion succeeds in being amusing only 
by the sweat of its brow. 

This is the modern history of Washing- 
ton, D.C., and the thousands of young 
ladies who file and clerk for their govern- 
ment in Parnassus-on-the-Potomac, a 
boom town rich in atmosphere and very 
low in such natural resources as room and 
board and eligible bachelors. More par- 
ticularly, this is the story of one girl, a 
secretary for the War Production Board, 
and a corn-fed engineer who is drafted as 
a dollar-a-year man to speed up the pro- 
duction of bombers. (P.S. He does.) 

Beginning with a Keystone Comedy’ 
chase and ending with love in bloom, the 
screen play considers in turn the engi- 
neer’s encounters with red tape and rug- 
ged individualists, priorities and_bottle- 
necks, a Senate investigation, and similar 
phenomena peculiar to our troubled times. 

As the engineer, Sonny Tufts lives up 
to the promise he exhibited in his only 
other screen role (“So Proudly We Hail”) , 





and Anne Shirley and James Dunn, as a 
subsidiary romance, are amusing. Decided- 
ly the victim of the piece is Olivia de Hav- 
illand, who plays the great man’s secretary 
with an uncharacteristic indulgence in 
broad comedy and studied archness that 
should never be allowed to happen here. 


Prize in the Pantry 


It’s white mice and pumpkins and Cin- 
derella’s slipper again for Deanna Durbin 
in “His Butler’s Sister,” her thirteenth 
trip before the camera. This time Univer- 
sal’s leading lady is a small-town innocent 
who descends on New York in search of 
her half brother (Pat O’Brien) and a the- 
atrical career. It turns out that half 
brother, supposedly wealthy, is just a but- 
ler in a Park Avenue penthouse; but his 
boss (Franchot Tone) is a famous muv- 
sical-comedy composer, which rather 
cushions the shock. 

High-pressuring brother into signing 
her on as a house maid, Cinderella plays 
havoc with a contingent of neighboring 
and susceptible butlers (Akim Tamiroff 
in particular) before the Park Avenue 
prince gets around to recognizing the 
prize in his pantry. While the story is 
fragile as antique glass, the authors handle 
it with care and a certain facility for 
variation—Cinderella’s big night out, for 
example, is the annual butler’s ball—and 
Frank Borzage directs with a correspond- 
ingly light, fast touch. Singing four songs, 
Miss Durbin indicates that her . voice is 
improving with the advancing years (al- 
most 21, now) and O’Brien, relaxing from 
his strenuous man’s man roles, seems to 
have a good time deadpanning as a gen- 
tleman’s gentleman. 





Deanna: Out of the kitchen and into Franchot’s arms 














Ships of the line—great blue-gray 
battlewagons of war—are served 
here and abroad by fleets of Reos, 


dependable “speed wagons” for 





the cargoes of war. Today at war, 
tough jobs go to Reo, as they have 











for 39 years. Tomorrow, Reo’s 
dependability will help write new 
peacetime commercial transpor- 
tation history. 


REO MOTORS, INC. 
Lansing, Michigan 


AMERICA’S TOUGHEST TRUCK 











EXTREME 


P Luther isn’t a wolf. He only looks that 
*. way because he uses water daily to-dress 
his hair—much too much of it. Water tends 
to rob the hair of natural oils, you know, 
leaving it dry and unruly. That’s why 
Luther’s hair looks so wild and woolly. 





TO THE OTHER 


AIREME. 


Harry goes to the other extreme. He 
wants to be sure his hair lays down— 
so he lays it down with heavy grease. 
“Plasters it down,” is more descriptive. 
And how it shines! Like old blue serge 
with patent leather shoes to match. 





TRY KREML FOR A HAPPY MEDIUM 


Kreml is never drying to hair or scalp —never sticky, greasy or y- 
That’s why thousands declare, Kremi is right for better-groomed hair. 
a for making hair easier to comb, removing dandruff scales— and to 
help make a hit with the ladies. ; 


GI OR roa ay 
KREML HAIR TONICG=> 


Makes hair feel softer, more pliable, easier to comb. Removes ugly dandruff 
scales and relieves itching of scalp they cause. Kreml also relieves breaking 
and falling of hair that’s dry and brittle due to excessive daily use of water 
as a dressing. Use Kreml daily as directed on the label. Try Kreml today! 
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EDUCATION 


Background for Today 


Colgate University reported a_high- 
water mark of interest in American his- 
tory last week: some 40 per cent of its 
Navy trainees chose this subject for a 
free elective, while civilian enrollment rose 
from 8 to 15 per cent. 


Scored by Machine 


In New York, at least, students will no 
longer be able to alibi away low marks 
by claiming their exam papers always land 
on the bottom when the teacher throws 
them downstairs. The wary State Depart- 
ment of Education last week announced 
its adoption of an electrical scoring ma- 
chine which has gained increasing favor 
since it was invented five years ago. The 
state will use it for the first time next 
spring in grading the tests of some 20,000 
state scholarship candidates. 

Unfortunately for students, the 484- 
pound scoring device is as cold to a bribe 
as the knee-hole desk it resembles—at least 
on the short-form, multiple-answer tests 
it can grade. It works like this: Using a 
special carbon pencil, the student marks 
his X’s in boxes opposite what he thinks 
are the right answers. When the exam pa- 
per is put in the machine, an X in the 
right box establishes an electrical contact; 
wrong answers are in a dead area, where 
no contact is made. All answers are scored 
simultaneously and the total registered on 
a dial on the face of the machine. Since 
the operator has only to note the total 
score and then insert the next exam in the 
slot, one machine obviously will do the 
work of several teachers. 


Washburne of Winnetka 


For months, United Nations scholars 
had been at work on the plan for a rational 
school system in Nazi Germany and in the 
countries the Reich has educationally dev- 
astated. The crux of their success or 
failure rested on the right answer to these 
questions: Should we impose our system 
and our teachers, or should the nationals 
of Germany and her satellites be allowed 
to reeducate themselves? And who should 
head up the project in the Reich—a Ger- 
man or a foreigner? 

If anyone knew whether and how these 
questions had been answered, he wasn’t 
talking. Yet plenty was stirring. An In- 
ternational Office of Education seemed 
virtually assured—with supporting funds 
—in the near future. More intriguing still, 
NEWSWEEK learned, the name of Carleton 
Washburne was unmistakably outstand- 
ing in the discussions of the educators. 

According to rumor, this heavy-set, 54- 
year-old schoolmaster, whose flair for the 
unorthodox lost him his first two teaching 
jobs and kept the Chicago north-shore 
suburb of Winnetka, IIl., on its fashion- 
able ear for much of 25 years, might get 
the job of leading Germany through its 
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educational rehabilitation. Some said 
Washburne had not only been appointed 
but already trained for the post. This 
much was known: He had turned up in 
Sicily as an Army major in the Allied 
Military Government and was extracting 
Fascism from Italian schoolbooks. 


Locxstep Buster: One of America’s 
outstanding exponents of progressive edu- 
cation, Washburne dived into hot water 
shortly after he took an A.B. degree at 
Stanford University in 1912. His first 
no {g laboratory was a rural school at El Monte, 
rks Calif., where he set out to find something 
nd [fg toreplace the “lockstep method of school- 
ws {g ing” by which one student is forced to keep 
rt- |g pace with another. The authorities frowned 
ced ( —and Washburne was out. The next stop 
a, was Tulare, Calif. There, Washburne’s 
vor success in speeding up the education of sub- 








The normal and misfit children was too much 
ext for the conservative superintendent. 
000 But by the time he arrived in Win- 


netka in 1919, Washburne had developed 





mals [@ & four-point educational aim to provide 
wed the child with (1) health and happiness, 
ould ff (2) encouragement of his individual pat- 
Ger- (em, (3) mastery of the implements of 

speech and knowledge, and (4) a sense 
these fg % interdependence and identity with 
asn't ( thers. On paper this sounded innocuous, 
In. 9 but when Washburne began putting it 
emed {fg to practice, Winnetka was shocked to 
‘unds "8 roots. His first move was to make sex 
‘still, [§ “ducation a part of seventh-grade biology 
Jeton (~@ bombshell which brought on mass 
tand- jm meetings by irate parents. But Washburne 
yrs. tode out the storm with the backing of 
 54- fg Ocal clergymen. Again his policies sur- 
the [_Vved when, in 1933, a group of parents 
ching fighting for a return to a standard curric- 

uum, lost their fight by nearly 3 to 1. 






shion- Taree-Grap—e Scoot: Today, al- 
4 eet ugh Washburne caused many mamas 
rh its 





papas to move away, Winnetka’s 





Will Washburne teach the Germans? - 





Helping aviation 
ae a oie 
ahead! 


‘When the forged aluminum alloy aircraft engine 
cylinder head was developed to replace the cast type head — another 
revolutionary advance was made in aviation. Not only did this step up 
aircraft production—but it gave to the planes of the United Nations a 
decided superiority in combat—in speed, altitude, load and range. 


Milling the fins on this new type head constituted a difficult problem. 
But Disston Engineering, in cooperation with the airplane motor manu- 
facturer, solved it with a Carboloy-fitted saw—a saw which cuts the fins 
with hitherto unheard of accuracy and speed. 


It is significant that this accomplishment in fine toolmaking belongs 
to Disston alone. It is as exclusive a Disston achievement as the top 
quality and craftsmanship yox enjoy in such standard tools as Disston 
wood and metal cutting saws, files, hack saw blades, machine knives 
...and steel. 

For valuable information on how to save precious man-minutes in 
your plant, write Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 1146 Tacony, Philadelphia 
35, Pa., U. S.A = 







Disston skill and expe- 
rience in many precision opera- 
tions are required to make this 
vitally important Fin-cutting Saw 
for forged aluminum alloy cylin- 
der heads...The same pains- ~ 
taking care and skill go into the 
manufacture of such other 
Disston products as Solid and 
Inserted Tooth Milling Saws; 
Band Saws; Carboloy-fitted Cir- 
cular Saws for non-ferrous metals; 
and Tool Bits. 






Conserve Man-Minutes and help win the war 
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population has grown, and the so-called 
“Winnetka Plan” of progressive education 
has attained national fame. Utilizing the 
ideas behind Washburne’s Skokie School, 
new $282,000 Crow Island School, opened 
in 1940, has three loose divisions among 
pupils from nursery to sixth grade, rather 
than conventional grade distinctions. In 
place of rigid lines of desks there are in- 
formal tables and chairs; walls have given 
way to huge glass panels, and—most im- 
portant—children work in small groups 
and get individual attention. 

Some other Washburne unconvention- 
alities: 


{In 1912 he caused a wave of eyebrow 
raising over the nation’s P.T.A. circles 
when he married Heluiz Chandler ten 
days after he first met her. A special nup- 
tial agreement allowed them to _ inter- 
mingle freely with the rest of society and 
provided for the termination of the mar- 
riage contract whenever love died—with no 
strings attached. They are still married. 


4 On a world tour in 1931, Washburne 
attended the All-India Congress and to it 
wore white Hindu loincloth, homespun 
cotton shawl, and white Gandhi cap and 
sandals, 


Nevertheless, many American educa- 
tors would consider Washburne the logical 
man for European rehabilitation. His 
knowledge of world education is extensive 
and first-hand; he has talked, around the 
globe, with everyone from Einstein to 
Gandhi to the Chinese war lords. And 


some of the two dozen books he has writ- 
ten, notably “Remakers of Mankind” and 
“New Schools in the Old World,” are au- 
thoritative modern works on international 
schooling. 





Art Institute of Chinese 


‘cobwebs, dried spittle and dust . 


ART 


Artist of Decay 


One of the most monstrous paintings 
in all literature and the contemporary art- 
ist who paints the most monstrous pic- 





tures (possibly excepting Dali) finally got 


together last week. Ivan Le Lorraine Al- 
bright was in Hollywood to paint the por- 
trait for a film version of Oscar Wilde’s 
shudder story, “The Picture of Dorian 
Gray.” 

The novel tells of a magic portrait 
which, while Dorian Gray retains the fas- 
cinating beauty of his youth, becomes old 
and depraved in his stead: “Hideous lines 
seared the wrinkling forehead, or crawled 
around the heavy sensual mouth .. . 
Through some strange quickening of 
inner life the leprosies of sin were slowly 
eating the thing away. The rotting of a 
corpse in a watery grave was not so fear- 
ful.” 

Now for the parallel: Albright’s paint- 
ing has been well described by Daniel 
Catton Rich, director of the Art Institute 
of Chicago, which once taught Albright 
and now lavishes prizes upon him: 
“Death's corruption has never been ex- 
posed with more unfailing insight. The 
very pigment seems dead, made up of 
.. This 
corruptible [flesh] he paints with amazing 
relish; it loosens, rots and decays yet holds 
a strange fascination.” 

For the reported sum of $75,000" ate 
the final ownership of the canvases, Al- 
bright will paint four successively aging 
pictures of Dorian Gray. Only the first 
should prove difficult for an artist who 
once dismissed a model because she was 
too beautiful. 





Meticutous Decay: Albright starts 
his painting as realistically as any acad- 
emician, going to the most elaborate 
lengths to get the model or props exact 
in every detail. (One project—a doll be- 
decked with white and creaia satin and 
laces and lying in a glass case with jew- 
elry—had to be abandoned after a year 
because “mice ate the clothes, someone 
swiped the jewelry, and the dress changed 
eight shades duller.”) From meticulosity, 
Albright continues into what he calls “ele. 
ments of decay and transition.” 

A shy, meek man Who looks almost as 
aged as his paintings, even though he is 
only 46, Albright has lived and painted 
for nearly twenty years in an abandoned 
Methodist church on the lovely banks of 
the Du Page River in Warrenville, Ill. He 
shares it with his 81-year-old father, Adam 
Emory, who was famous at the turn of the 
century for painting the “barefoot boy with 
cheek of umber,” and with his twin brother 
Malvin, who sculpts and paints under the 
name of Zsissly. 


Twin Imps: The twins, who are almost 
identical in looks except that Malvin has 
less hair, and similar in personality ex- 
cept that Malvin is less pixieish, are in- 
separable, and so Malvin has gone to 
Hollywood to help. Their studio, a large 
room on the M-G-M lot where John 
Barrymore once did his etchings, was re- 
arranged by the Albrights with Victorian 
furniture, statues, and bric-a-brac so as 
to give them the feel of the Oscar Wilde 
period. On the floor are two $2,000 Aubus- 
son carpets. 

To their father the twins report Holly- 
wood a “madhouse.” But they already 
have earned a reputation on the lot as 
“Hollywood characters,” because of their 





Creator of such unlovely ladies as above ( entitled “There Were No Flowers Tonight”), Ivan Albright paints while 
his twin brother poses in a Hollywood studio with a décor that’s absolutely Wilde ~- 
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Those who travel widely appreciate the superior characteristics found in WHEARY 

luggage. Even though the tine leathers used in the COLONELS shown above, and the 

BUY MORE distinctive WHEARY hardware have gone to war. attractive new models built to time 
WAR BONDS! honored WHEARY standards can be purchased with confidence. ...Today—though 
much of their time is devoted to producing Ambulance Crash Chests and Organization 

Trunks tor the Air Force. Binocular Cases for the Navy. Officers’ Field Equipment for 

the Army. and Lockers tor the Marines —WHEARY luggage is built by the same skilled 

craftsmen who built it in the past. So we say again —when you want fine luggage, 


the name to remember ts WHEARY! WHEARY INCORPORATED. Racine. Wisconsin 
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Eom generation to generation—for seven long 
centuries since the Spanisk conquest of the Moors 
—the vintner’s art has been handed down in the 
family of the Marques del Merito. During those’ 
| centuries Merito wines acquired an international. 
| reputation for unsurpassed excellence. More than 

30 gold ‘medals from International Expositions 

furnish striking proof of the superb qualities of _ 
these wines . . . Today, you can enjoy this heritage | 

of many centuries here in the United States. Ship- 
ments continue to.come in from. 


* 


gal, and are on sale at good deal 





Each Merito label carries helpful: 
taste, color and use..Look ax the 
you buy wine. 
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impish answers to interviewefs. For ex. 


-ample: “How long will it take to finish the 


pictures?” Answer: “Till 1957.” The studio 
hopes they’re kidding. But there’s no tell- 
ing. It took Albright ten years to finish 
his masterpiece: “That Which I Should 
Have Done I Did Not Do.” 


Going, Going, Gong 


Maj. Edward Bowes, perennial collector 
of amateur entertainers, last week revealed 
himself a connoisseur in another field. At 
the plush Parke-Bernet Art Galleries in 
New York, 219 items from his extensive 
collection of silver, porcelain, paintings and 
Oriental rugs went under the auctioncer’s 
hammer. The take, which ran the gamut 
from $1,200 for the painting “Venetian 
Scene” by Felix Ziem to $175 for a Chinese 
tortoise-shell bird cage, totaled $36,469. 
Major Bowes explained he was simply un- 
loading part of his collection to make way 
for future objets d’art, which he picks up 
“anytime and anywhere.” 


Morgan’s Masterpieces 


J. Pierpont Morgan Sr., one of the first 
of the great American art collectors, was 
also one of the few who did not bequeath 
his collection of old masters to a museum 
Hence the most important private art 
sale of its kind held in years occurred this 
week when the Knoedler Galleries in New 
York offered 42 of the finest paintings 
inherited by Morgan’s son J. P., who 
died last March. Museums and private 
collectors had been bidding for them weeks 
before the sale. By the time it formally 
opened, they had already bought half of 
the $2,000,000 collection. 

_As usual, buyers and the prices they 
paid were kept secret with one exception: 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art an- 
nounced its acquisition of “The Infanta 
Maria Teresa,” for years attributed to 
Velasquez but now conceded to be the 
work of his chief collaborator and _son-in- 
law, Juan Bautista Martinez del Mazo. 
Had it been by Velasquez, commented the 
Met, it “would probably cost ten times 
as much, and .. . it wouldn’t be ten 
times better.” 

. Besides the Infanta, there are 26 other 
portraits ranging in style from the cool 
precision of Holbein’s “Erasmus” to the 
warm virtuosity of Gainsborough’s “Miss 
‘Linley and her Brother.” 

Most of the paintings once were shown 
at the Metropolitan, where the elder 
Morgan left them on his return from Eng- 
land 1 in 1910 and to which it was thought 
he meant to bequeath them. But there was 
no such bequest in his will, and after his 
death in 1913, his daughters selected a 
few, while the bulk went to his son. He in 
turn gave twenty to the Met and also sold 
a large group in the middle ‘S0s. Of these 
several were bought by Baron Heinrich 
Thyssen-Bornem of Switzerland, brother 
of Fritz Thyssen, and one, Van Meer’s 
“Lady Writing,” by the recently murdered 
Sir Harry Oakes. - 
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% YANKEE INGENUITY APPLAUDs THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY * 


America’s textile industry! What an indispensable part 
it plays in these war-stressed days. How magnificently 
it contributes to victory! It is a matter of record that 
when our country called, America’s textile industry 
answered with new production schedules that set all- 


time records. 


RUSCO AIDS IN MAKING ENDLESS MILES OF FABRICS 


Itself a 112-year-old weaver of preci- 
sion woven products, RUSCO has for 
many, many years been privileged to 
help increase production efficiency in 
America’s great textile industry. 


To the textile industry, for example, 
RUSCO now furnishes great quantities 
of its famous Centerflex transmission 
belting. And it supplies miles and miles 


of RUSCO Hifriction endless belts 
for such purposes as these: For Card 
Bands; Lickerin and Doffer Belts, Cone 
Belts, Picker Evener Belts, Shearer and 
Slasher Belts, Stripper Belts. Oh, yes, 
RUSCO Centerflex belting treated espe- 
cially for Dye Pad Slip Winders, is 
also used extensively. 


Today, as it did in four previous wars, 


RUSCO is devoting all its resources to 
the fabrication of essential battle sup- 
plies. But quickly, after the coming 
triumph, you may again expect pace- 
setting product innovations from the 
well-known Yankee 

Ingenuity of this 

veteran but always 
forward-looking 

concern. 


THE RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY : Precision Products - MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
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THEATER 


Hart’s ‘Victory’ 


It goes to show you never can tell. Just 
about when everybody—critic and theater- 
goer alike—was smugly agreed that the 
great plays about this war would be written 
only after the smoke of battle had cleared, 
the United States Army Air Forces gave an 
embattled nation one of the great plays of 
this or any war. By way of further upset, 
“Winged Victory” was written by Moss 
Hart, who is generally identified with the 
wacky pandemonium of “You Can’t Take 
It With You” or the psychiatrical whimsies 
of “Lady in the Dark.” 

What with its elaborate array of sets 
and a cast of 300 which has 178 speaking 
parts, “Winged Victory” has been de- 
scribed as “a spectacle designed to depict 
the true spirit of the Air Forces.” The 
description is both accurate and _irrele- 
vant. The “spectacle” is here and always 
exciting to watch. But it is the simple 
story of six aviation cadets, from induc- 
tion and early training to climactic battle 
in the South Pacific, that induces the elec- 
tric shock the theater hasn’t felt in a long 
time. With a delicate balance of comedy, 
tenderness and dramatic tension, and 
without sounding a single false note, Hart 
reveals the comradeship that exists be- 
tween these boys who earned their wings 
together and their growing realization of 
what the war means to them and the 


wives and families they left behind. 


Graphic House photos 


...and parade without dress in “Winged Victory,” the new Air Forces show 


Even if Hart’s contribution had stopped 
with the writing, he would have earned his 
wings several times over. As it is, he also 
acted as producer-director, and his staging 
is a brilliant job of integrating massive pro- 
duction and simple theme; of utilizing 
orchestra and vocal chorus to heighten his 
drama’s emotional impact. 

Incidentally, he also supplied the most 
dramatic synopsis of his play when a first- 
night audience of military and civilian 
notables applauded and cheered until the 
author was pushed onstage for a curtain 
speech. “Ladies and gentlemen,” he fal- 
tered, “I’ve just heard on the radio that we 
bombed Berlin tonight. That’s what this 
show is about.” 

As recently as last spring, what Hart 
didn’t know about the Air Forces would 
have filled a Flying Fortress. That was 
when Lt. Irving Lazare (now one of the 
play’s production managers) telephoned 
to ask the 39-year-old dramatist if he was 
interested in writing a play for the Air 
Forces. 


Basic Fry1nc: Hart allowed that he 
might be, but, wise in the devious ways of 
Washington, demanded something more 
tangible than a lieutenant’s enthusiasm. 
That was forthcoming when the Air 
Forces chief, Gen. Henry H. Arnold, called 
Hart to Washington, made the assignment 
official, and suggested that it would help if 
the playwright knew a little about his sub- 
ject. “Five days later,” says Hart with 
a shudder, “my quivering body was in a 
bomber.” 

Quivering or not, he flew 28,000 miles to 
tour the various Air Forces training centers 
and—except for an oversight in the matter 
of learning to fly—crammed into eight 
weeks every other phase of the fifteen- 
month course that prepares a rookie for his 
transocean hop. 

Though the cast of Uncle Sam’s earlier 
smash hit, “This Is the Army,” was largely 
made up of amateurs, almost every im- 
portant role in “Winged Victory” is played 
by a professional actor, and the line-up 
would ‘be a “name cast” in any producer’s 
book. Performances are both appealing 
and honest. 

Elisabeth Fraser, Phyllis Avery, and 
Olive Deering head the 50-odd women re- 
cruited for the show. Of the approximate- 
ly 250 Air Forces men, Pfc. Edmond 
O’Brien and Cpl. Mark Daniels, Pvts. 
Dick Hogan, Don Taylor, and Barry Nel- 
son manage the important roles with 
stagewise proficiency, while Pvts. Alan 
Baxter, Phillip Bourneuf, and Lee J. Cobb 
highlight lesser characterizations. Other 
important contributions from the profes- 
sional ranks include Sgt. Harry Horner's 
exciting sets, Sgt. David Rose’s original 
music and arrangements for an impressive 
Air Forces orchestra, Second Lt. Leonard 
de Paur’s choral direction, and the light- 
ing of Sgt. Abe Feder. ' 

Profits from “Winged Victory” will of 
course go to the Army Emergency Relief 
Fund and should tot up in the millions 
before the play finishes its New York run 
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ness and the way it keeps its shape. 
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has a resilience that will keep your 
DALLAS handsome and fresh for a 
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and a subsequent tour of the country. 
When the play appears as a movie, Hart 
will again act as director on the cuff and, 
with the bidding beginning at $500,000, 
the price for the screen rights may easily 
run into a record-breaking $1,000,000. 


Pirates and Yankees 


Even without Moss Hart’s tour-de-Air 
Force, last week would have been a com- 
paratively bright spell in New York’s 
West Forties. The Theater Guild bravely 
brought on “The Innocent Voyage,” Paul 
Osborne’s adaptation of Richard Hughes’s 
1929 novel, and Richard Rodgers, com- 
poser-turned-producer, slicked up a modern 
version of his 1927 musical hit, “A .Con- 
necticut Yankee.” (There was also a 
brash and witless turkey called “Lady, 
Behave!” which eagerly extended its neck 
for the ax but otherwise has nothing to 
do with our Thanksgiving story.) 


{ The Theater Guild faces, and may sur- 
vive, a double handicap in the matter of 
rearranging for the stage the Hughes 
novel (it was also published as “High 
Wind in Jamaica”). The ardent admirer 
of the story may expect too much; and it 
may be that the playgoer who hasn’t read 
the book will be a little nonplussed by the 
abrupt changes of mood from comedy to 
melodrama, from fantasy to an ironic, 
clinical analysis of the child mind. But in 
any case, the Guild’s second offering of 
the season is a literate, adult, and always 
interesting departure from the theater’s 
recent run-of-the-mill. 

On the surface, the story which Hughes 
derived from an actual incident concerns 
six children who sail unchaperoned from 
Jamaica to London in the 1860s and are 
unwittingly shanghaied by a passel of 
unimpressive pirates. But underneath the 
colorful externals the author, with an al- 
most terrifying detachment, reveals the 
gulf that forever separates the child’s 
amoral world from the adult’s working 
universe. 


{ The producer of “A Connecticut Yan- 
kee” would prefer that you didn’t take 
this as a revival, and he has a good point. 
While retaining such memorable stand- 
bys as “My Heart Stood Still” and “Thou 
Swell,” Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart 
have added several new songs to their 
score (including a honey called “To Keep 
My Love Alive”), and Herbert Fields has 
brought his Mark Twain story up to date 
with Wacs and Waves and naval officers 
as the folk who introduce jive talk and 
modern conveniences to King Arthur's 
-Court. Vivienne Segal, Dick Foran 
(storming Broadway after some 116 
movies) , Jere McMahon, and.a youngster 
billed as Vera-Ellen top a lively cast. 


{ Stricken with pneumonia shortly after 
the opening, Hart, 48, died Monday. In a 
memorable collaboration with Rodgers 
(composer) he had contrived the lyrics for 
such shows as “I Married an Angel,” “The 
Boys from Syracuse,” “I’d Rather Be 
Right,” “Pal Joey” and “On Your Toes. 
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No Soap 


The British Broadcasting Corp., cele- 
brating its 21st birthday on Nov. 14, pub- 
lished a short history of itself, which in- 
cluded the statement: “We learned most 
from the United States, the lesson being 
that uncontrolled commercial competition 
only resulted in etheric chaos.” A few days 
earlier, in Washington, Chairman James L. 
Fly of the Federal-Communications Com- 
mission, complaining against the same 
commercialism, said: “There is a strong 
pressure being exerted for [radio] to aban- 
don many: of its public-service programs 
... or put them under paid sponsorship.” 
Bitterly, he added: “you couldn’t move 
some of these soap operas off the air with 
a crowbar” and then called them “highly 
emotional, cheap forms of droolery.” 

Yet nobody, not even Fly, wants Amer- 
ican radio turned into a BBC. The Brit- 
ish themselves envy American listeners 
the streamlined entertainment which 
grows from commercial competition, but 
it is none the less apparent that radio is 
too useful a medium to remain primarily 
a show business. Probably no one does 
know the solution. On the side of public 
ownership, however, a shrill little voice, 
hardly heard outside the purlieus of New 
York City, is talking fifteen hours a day 
without a single commercial “plug” and 
without a solitary soap opera. Probably 
it isn’t radio’s answer, but it hasn’t yet 
been tuned out. 


Worpy PERENNIAL: The only noncom- 
mercial city-owned station in the United 
States,* WNYC for nineteen years has 
withstood the same two annual criticisms 
when its budget was presented to the City 
Council: (1) at $104,000 a year, it was 
an expensive luxury; (2), its programs 
were so dull or so high brow (mostly clas- 
sical music) that hardly anyone listened. 

Since the war WNYC has been in a bet- 
ter position than ever before to refute both 
arguments. In 1942 it devoted 48 per cent 
of its.air time to war programs (instruc- 
tions to draft boards and air raid wardens, 
ration information, etc.), far more than 
any commercial station could afford. Most 
important—for listener popularity it could 
point with pride to its one-man amateur 
hour, Mayor F. H. La Guardia, whose 
weekly Sunday program Talk to the Peo- 
ple of the City now rates twice as high 
(according to figures tabulated by the 


Pulse of New York, Inc.) as any other . 


program on the air in New York during 
the same listening period. 


Fitru Lirtie Fiower: As a radio per- 
sonality La Guardia bows to nobody. 
Broadcasting from behind his specially 
built, low-slung, grand-piano-sized desk in 
the New York City Hall, he talks on every- 








“Excluding short-wave police, fire, and other 
stations. There are four other standard wave 
municipal stations in the country, but all take 
commercial programs. 






















70 htt Users of Motor Control 


HOW TO BUY FOR TODAY 


and be 


READY FOR TOMORROW 


The motor control you buy today can be a wise 
investment that will better prepare your plant 
for peacetime reconversion . . . simply insist on 
UNITROL, the unitized and interchangeable con- 
trol equipment that can be “converted” at willl 


Here’s why UNITROL is a sensible buy today. 
It lets you get 2 to 3 times as much control into 
the same space, lets you arrange your plant's 
motor control to conform to individual needs, lets 
you take advantage of “odds and ends” of 
space and meet your particular manpower re- 
quirements. It installs fast, needing only to be 
electrically connected. 

Here’s why UNITROL is a good investment for 
fomorrow. UNITROL is like your sectionalized 
filing cabinets. Each control unit can be removed 








re ni yr a a easily and quickly, placed in some other com- 


side the machine If serves, partment, or replaced. Entire sections can be 
shifted or removed. The complete plont-serving 
UNITROL control center can be reshaped, re- 
organized or expanded as your post-war oper- 
ations demand. 





Before you buy any motor control now, send 
for the 36-page UNITROL book. It’s free. Write 
today. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416 St. Paul 
Avenue, Milwaukee 1,Wisconsin. Associate: Cana- 

dian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, 






f Control for a machine group 
or department can be central- 
ized in nearby unused space, 


Complete plant-serving UNITROL Con- 
trol Center can be shaped to conform 
to any available space ... in straight 
line, L-shape, U-shape or combination. 


Copyright, 1943—Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 
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thing from the price of eggs to the real 
meaning of Hitler’s latest speech, and al- 
ternately cajoles, shouts, threaténs, pleads, 
drips sarcasm, and cracks jokes. He uses 
no script, but glances at pink slips which 
contain reminders like: kosher poultry 
without feathers—47 cents. As he speaks, 


he toys with his horn-rimmed glasses, — 


bounces, makes faces, and taps an imagi- 


nary listener (“now get this, Mr. Whole- | 


saler”) on the vest with his . forefinger, 
sometimes narrowly missing the micro- 
phone. When he feels that a script calls for 
accompaniment, he calls in a musical en- 
semble, which he often conducts with one 
hand as he talks. 

After the opening theme, the Marine 
Hymn, the Mayor starts. “Patience and 
fortitude! Berlin and Tokyo!” he says, 
rather melodramatically. From there on 
the program takes an intimate, between- 
you-and-me tone: “Last week was rather 
good . . . Hitler made a speech, It was lit- 
tle different from his usual bombastic ut- 
terances .. . There’s one thing, though, he 
said, talking about retaliations . . . that 
he couldn’t reach the United States. Well, 
I just don’t like that statement. The truth 
isn’t in the man. So everybody on our 
toes!” A few minutes later: “Well, just got 
to talk about food again.” 

After last Sunday’s broadcast La Guar- 


‘dia, who takes an active part in WNYC’s 


programming (“I had to get some taste 
and art into that station”), expounded 
briefly his own views on municipal radio: 
“It’s like a local post office,” he explained. 
“You can get mail without one. But don’t 
forget the local people may want to send 
some mail out, too.” 


Fulton Lewis’s First 


Two weeks ago Fulton Lewis Jr., Mu- 
tual’s big and cocksure news commentator 
(Monday through Friday, 7-7:15 p.m. 
EWT), struck out so violently against the 
Administration’s subsidy program that he 
roused Rep. Wright Patman of Texas, the 
leading pro-subsidy Democrat (see page 
37) , to claim that he had been the victim 
of a “personal attack.” Patman wired 
Mutual and demanded Lewis’s radio time 
to reply. Mutual refused, but Lewis, with 
an ever-watchful’ eye toward audience 
interest, overrode the network and invited 
Patman to take over his.Monday spot last 
week. Patman accepted, and Lewis became 
the first network commentator ever to give 
time voluntarily to one of his “victims.” 

Lewis knows the audience-building value 
of unconventionality. He also knows that 
his brand makes enemies. At the 1940 
Democratic convention, for instance, he 
got hold of the party platform which was 
to be read for the first time at 9 o’clock 
(“a man in the elevator put it in my 
pocket”), and broadcast it at 7. It was 
a beat, but it added little to his popularity 
among the assembled Democrats. 

Now 40 and a born Washingtonian, 
Lewis switched to radio after thirteen 
years as a Hearst capital correspondent. 
He broadcasts over 156 stations, reaches an 





Harris & Ewing 
Lewis gave away 15 minutes 


estimated 2,500,000 listeners, and_ gets 
$4,500 a week from 110-odd local sponsors. 
He prefers this arrangement to national 
sponsorship because, he claims, it prevents 
concerted advertisers’ pressure on his aired 
opinions, and because, too, he is less likely 
to find himself suddenly sponsorless. 

Lewis himself says that “left extremists 
have long tried to tag me as an NAM 
[National Association of Manufacturers] 
stooge. They’ve failed.” Most other Wash- 
ington correspondents rate him basically 
pro-industrialist, with an element of ob- 
jectivity. But to New Dealers he is poison. 

An autographed picture of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt still stands on the Steinway in 
Lewis’s Foxhall Village home. It arrived in 
1936 after Lewis’s son was born and after 
he had told his colleagues that another 
President was here. On the photo is en- 
scribed: “To Fulton Lewis I1I—from one 
President to another President—Franklin 
D. Roosevelt.” Not long after that Fulton 
Jr. won a bottle of Scotch for a song he 
wrote for a National Press Club party. 
It goes: 


Oh! Me! What Franklin D. 

Has done to Miss Democracy. 

In the Olden Days 

Gentlemen had funny ways 

Of keep-ing a girl or two, 

A thing folks tried so hard to stop— 
And yet she’s keeping half the pop- 
U-la-tion of the nation. - 
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The atmosphere within a subma- 
rine in action is tense. When 
“General Quarters” sounds, every 
man has a vital assignment...a job 
to perform with unfaltering pre- 
cision within the complicated 
mechanism. There is no time to 
grope and fumble for the locking 
devices that hold control levers and 
wheels. These gadgets must: be 
ready at hand when needed. 


In modern submarines, hundreds 
of BEAD CHAINS hold important 
pins, padlocks, covers and screw 
caps. BEAD CHAIN is ideal for this 
purpose ... strong, light and flex- 
ible and it cannot kink. Especially 
designed end fitting provides easy 
attachment for any application. 


BEAD CHAIN IS A MULTI-SWAGE PRODUCT 
MULTI-SWAGE is the most. economical method of 
producing small metal parts to close tolerances with- 
out waste. Most electronic tube contacts a ® are 
made by MULTI-SWAGE. Our Development Divi- 
sion will help in the engineering of post-war products. 
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There are hundreds of BEAD CHAIN 


assemblies in U, S. Submarines keeping 
important little things from being lost. 
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The Tussies Strike It Rich 


Since 1942 the publishing firm of E. P. 
Dutton & Co. -has offered the Thomas 
Jefferson award of $2,500 as an annual 
prize for the best book by a Southern 
author. Jesse Stuart, the 1943 winner, 
was born in Kentucky, so deep in the hills 
that he was 15 before he saw his first 
telephone. He got his elementary school- 
ing in a one-room schoolhouse, was the 
first member of his family to go to high 
school, and starved on one meal a day 
to attend college. Like his short stories, 
which appear regularly in such journals 
as The Atlantic Monthly and Harpers, 
his new prize-winning novel, “Taps for 
Private Tussie,” deals with Kentucky— 
with the ignorant, - tobacco-chewing, 
straight-shooting mountaineers who live 
on cornbread, sweet potatoes, wild game 
and rotgut, and know nothing of the 
world. outside. 

The Tussie family is typical, although 
in a way more fortunate. Its members 
were so numerous that their votes could 
swing an election, so the leader, old 
Grandpa Tussie, had uncommon pull at 
the relief office. Once a week he trudeed 
down to the town for his rations and once 
a month he received his old-age pension. 
He never worked. None of the Tussies 
ever worked—not even before they “sold 
their party out” and voted for Roosevelt 
and relief. 








How To Spenp: “Taps for Private Tus- 
sie” opens with a funeral. Kim Tussie had 
been drafted and was reported killed. 
When the Army sent back his body, the 
family climbed to the top of the moun- 
tain, buried him in a rocky grave, and 
came down again to make joyful plans on 
how they would spend Kim’s $10,000 in- 
surance—more money than old Grandpa 
Tussie could conceive of. How they did 
spend it in exactly three months is the 
bulk of the story. At times it makes for 
comedy; at times, for tragedy. Too often 
it becomes incredible. 

With understandable glee the Tussies 
burned their few pieces of furniture, threw 
their dishes into a gully, rented the finest 
house in the county, and proceeded to buy 
clothes for themselves and furnishings for 
the sixteen rooms. The only old _posses- 
sion in the new house was Grandpa’s re- 
lief sack, which the government continued 
to fill every week. Forty-one Tussie rela- 
tives moved in on him in the new house 
and for three months they danced all 
night, slept all morning, and _ fortified 
themselves with bootleg whisky in the 
afternoon. The kids amused themselves 
by marking up the walls and playing with 
the electric lights and plumbing fixtures. 
The party broke up only when all the 
money was gone. 


How to Rememser: This, however, is 
by no means all of the story. There are 
murders and love affairs and a spirited 
climax when Pvt. Kim Tussie comes back 
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More than a million such wheels are now in us€..- 
What is it? 
at 1S 1t: 
---a device which can relieve the 
human pilot and hold an airpjane 
level and on its course for hours 


with no hand on the controls. 
(SPERRY AIRCRAFT GYROPILOT) 


Tuts WHEEL Is A GYROSCOPE. 
The world is a gyroscope, too. 


Spinning freely in space, the world 
maintains its axis in a fixed direction in 
Its orbit. 


A rotating wheel, universally support- 
ed, will also maintain its axis in a fixed 
direction in space.* 


_ This unique characteristic of the gyro- 
scope makes possible some of man’s most 
remarkable and useful instruments. 


For example: 


-.. blind-flying instruments which 

show pilots the way through the> 

hazards of fog and stormy weath- 

er. (SPERRY DIRECTIONAL GYRO, 

SPERRY ARTIFICIAL HORIZON) 
*Sir Isaac Newton's first law of motion. 


eee-& non-magnetic compass 
which always points to true geo- 
graphicnorth and guides our con- 
voys through all kinds of weather. 
(SPERRY GYRO-COMPASS) 


These are but four of nearly 50 essential 
Sperry instruments of war and peace in 
which the gyroscope plays the principal 
role. 


Sperry is an organization specializing 
in the solution of precision engineering 
problems, many of which have been 
solved by application of the gyroscopic 
principle. Many of its products designed 
originally for peacetime use are now see- 


ing service on every fighting front. 


When the war is won, Sperry products 
—hydraulic and electronic as well as gy- 
roscopic—will again return to the work 
of peace. 


SPERRY 
CORPORATION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza « New York 20 


FORD INSTRUMENT COMPANY, INC. 
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—alive and unwounded. The Tussies never 
knew whom they buried or whose insur- 
ance they collected, but Grandma Tussie 


- would “never forget a-livin’ in that man- 


sion.” ; 

It is an inspired plot and Stuart handles 
it smoothly. The only real flaw is one 
common to regional novels. With so much 
concentration on local customs and eccen- 
tricities, the Tussies make better museum 
pieces than people. (Taps ror Private 
Tussir. By Jesse Stuart. 253 pages. Dut- 
ton. $2.50.) - 


Top Hat and Snoot 


No sooner have the nostalgia boys of the 
press finished mourning the vanished splen- 
dors of the speakeasy and tea-dance era 
than they’ve gone off hot on the trail of 


. the 1930s. Only yesterday, they sigh, were 


lights and frolics, fabulous fétes and first 
nights, and café society glittered wickedly 
in the flare of the flash bulbs (that’s the: 
way they write, too) . Of this brigade, none 
is more eloquent than the New York dandy 
Lucius Morris Beebe, conductor of the 
syndicated column “This New York,” who 
has just presented another book to his 
breathless public. 

In the first chapter of “Snoot If You 
Must”—the rather painful title of Beebe’s 
new work—the elegant author looks down 
his nose at the changes war has made in 
the brocaded haunts of the “folk who 
count.” Soldiers from Elko, Nev., and Ce- 
dar Rapids, Iowa, shipyard workers and 
war-contract hands (with spouses), he re- 
ports with disgust, now compete with 
French refugees and government officials 
to crowd out the right people from the 
best bars and restaurants. Even film ac- 
tors, sniffs Beebe, now get good tables at 
the Colony, “21,” and like resorts, where 
before they had been put behind the potted 
palms in the kitchen alleyway and handed 
a menu with prices double the actual ones. 

After getting this dirge off his chest, the 
author goes on through twenty-odd chap- 
ters to particularize the expensive delights 
of his little world, a dizzying confusion of 
champagne (in jeroboams) , $40,000 mink 
coats, gray-legged grouse, cabochon emeér- 
alds, canards-au-sang, $25 cover charges, 
and the opulent elite who dined and drank 
“fun potage” in the “platinum pavilions of 
pish-posh” of the nation. To anyone ac- 
customed to taking his Beebe, when at all, 
in comparatively light doses once a week, 
278 pages of the Peter Pan approach to 
life are overwhelming—something like read- 
ing a year’s file of Hearst society pages. 


PANICKING THE Peasants: Among his 
colleagues of the columns—the Winchells, 
Sobols, and Sullivans—Lucius Beebe, in 
his top hat and mink-lined evening coat, 
is as conspicuous as the Beau of Bath 
would have been in company with the Sec- 
ond Murderers in Macbeth. He floats no 
rumors of coming events (marital, legal, 
or blessed) and goes in for none of the 
winks and leers common to syndicated 
character assassination; his canards are 





Press 
Beebe: Peter Pan in a tired world 


strictly au sang. His function, as his syn- 
dicate manager sees it, is to panic the peas- 
ants, from Hackensack to Dubuque. Start- 
ing his column for The New York Herald 
Tribune, Beebe has kept up his prattle of 
devilish and chic doings through ten years 
of depression, recession, and global war. 
As he is well paid by his syndicate (twelve 
papers now carry the column) and is in- 
dependently worth around $300,000, the 
rumor that he got a supplementary check 
from Comintern agents for long-range 
Machiavellian reasons of their own is prob- 
ably unfounded. 

Beebe, now 40, is tall and lissome, with 
a startlingly deep bass voice; he wears his 
thinning hair en brosse and has a promi- 
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nent nose well suited to snooting and to! 
dipping into brandy balloons. He is a con. 
firmed bachelor. A New Englander, born) 
in Wakefield, Mags., he went to both Yale 
and Harvard and is remembered with hor. 
ror by both faculties for his practical jokes 
(he once “bombed” J. P. Morgan’s yacht 
with toilet paper from an airplane). Al- 
though he has other interests—Latin poet-; 
ry, the theater, and railroads—his chief 
concern seems to be what he puts on his 
back and what in his stomach. (Snoor Ir’ 
You Must. By Lucius Beebe. 296 pages. 
Drawings by Rea Irvin. Appleton-Century, 
$2.50.) 








SPORTS 


Maison de Muscle 


The unholy trinity of boxing forms g 
minute triangle in the center of New 
York City. On 49th Street and Broadway 
is the purse of fightdom, Promoter Mike 
Jacobs’ office. One block west along 
“Jacobs’ Beach” is Madison Square Gar- 
den, the coliseum of the square-ring gods, 
And five blocks north past pawnshops, ' 
secondhand stores, and Chinese laundries’ 
is Stillman’s Gym Stillman’s where bug- 
eyed amateurs train with big-eared has.’ 
beens and champions, is the palpitating 
heart of pugilism—at once an institution, 
a market place, and a muscle factory. 





Tue Institution: “Gyms may come, 
and gyms may go, but Stillman’s goes on 
forever” is the frankly biased motto of 
the emporium. Its owner, Lou Stillman, 
began his career 26 years ago when 
wealthy, idealistic backers outfitted a 
Harlem gymnasium to regenerate ex-con- 
victs. The grateful gentlemen of the peni- 
tentiary cleaned out-the place; they stole 


everything but Stillman’s heart. And in mg 
his heart, Stillman wanted to run a gym Un 
of his own. of t 
So the rising businessman, né Louis . 
Ingber on New York’s East Side, as- 
cended. For 25 yeafs, the gloomy, musty, ‘ 
smoke-filled barn that is Stillman’s Gym the 
has padded through wars, depressions, and mac] 
booms like a punch-drunk fighter. Still- i. 


man has moved briefly to other quarters, 
but his present location, on Eighth Ave- . 
nue between 54th and 55th Streets, has bia 
been his permanent one. 

Up a rickety flight of stairs, through 
splintered wooden swinging doors, and past 
Manager Jack Curley, discoverer of that 
fighting Father Divine angel, St. Thomas n 
(Newsweek, March 15), is the 125- by 
50-foot main floor. Autographed photos of 
famous pugilists line the side walls On the 
wall in back of the two main rings are 
two large advertisements, typical of the ~ 
profession, for (1) athletic goods, and (2) % 
loans. Upstairs is a subsidiary gym, 65 by 
50, with light and heavy punching bags 
and another ring. rs ; 

The gym is open “Sunday, Monday, and 
always” from noon to 4 p.m., and all are 





CB. = DON COSSACK CHORUS— wold? | 


/ SERGE JAROFF 


Music was in their blood—and chance brought them together 
around the campfires of Constantinople, over twenty years ago. 
Under the brilliant leadership of Serge Jaroff, these singigg sons 
of the Steppes perfected an inimitable choral technique which 
has made them world-famous. 


Today, they have brought great Russian music to millions... 
the exuberance of their folk songs, the stirring defiance of Cos- 
sack battle songs, the unearthly beauties of ancient liturgical 
music—sung as only they can sing them! 


The Don Cossack Chorus now records exclusively on Colum- 
bia Masterworks Records. These records are laminated—pressed 


- in layers—with surfaces of highly sensitized materials. This 


Sensitone-Surface, exclusive with Columbia, captures the rich 
tonal color of this great chorus, from the mighty diapason of 
their thunderous basses to their flutelike flights in the phenom- 
enal upper registers. 


Columbia brings you many fine old Don Cossack favorites 

.. The Red Sarafan, Evening Bells, First Psalm of David, 
From the Evening Liturgy ...as well as a great new album, Don 
Cossacks On The Attack. Hear this superb chorus, and many 
other famous artists, brilliantly recorded by Columbia. Great 
music is faithfully yours on Columbia Masterworks Records! 


COLUMBIA “diiuwoke RECORDS 


Trade Marks ‘*Columbia,”’ ** 


Andre Kostelanetz and his Orch.: The 
Music of Victor Herbert. Nineteen mem- 
ory-evoking melodies. Set m-415 $4.50 


Stra. asky and the Philharmonic- 
Orch of N. ¥. in his Le Sacre du 
Ss. Set M-MM-417.. » $4.50 


Masterworks’’ and @® Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. Prices shown are caclusive of tases Columbia Recording Corporation @f A Subsidiary of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc, 


John Carter, brilliant tenor of the Met- Egon Petri, pianist: the T 
ropolitan ra, in a superb album of 


Sentimental Song. Set M-522 . . $3.50 Phil. Orch. Set m-mm- 7 8 


Concerto No. 1, acc. by the London 


« $4.50 
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SAYS THE ARMY 


Grenade in hand, an American soldier creeps 
belly-down toward an enemy gun emplace- 
ment. He pullsthe pin. And hurls the grenade. 

Suppose it were a “‘dud’’? His life might 
be the price. 

But the grenade will explode . . . because 
Uncle Sam demands perfection in war ma- 
terial. The delicate steel springs which set 
off the grenade must work perfectly, with 
the exact, split-second timing. 


Not more than one imperfect part in a 
hundred thousand. Not more than one in a 
million, And sometimes... not more than 


one in a billion! That’s the kind of specifi- _ 


cations America’s manufacturers live up to. 


To do this, United States Steel research 
these days is aimed at more perfect steels 
for vital war needs. 


Making better steels is just as important 
as other U.S. Steel war developments. Like 
portable airfields. Or a new way of spinning 
bombs that turns them out 10 times faster. 


A better America for you after the war 


From the war will come better steels for 
hundreds of peacetime products, from your 
kitchen sink to your automobile. And you’ll 
find the U-S-S Label on the best things of 
post-war America... because no other ma- 
terial rivals steel in its combination of use- 
ful qualities and long-range economy. 


WEW STEELS 
FOR AMERICA 


BUY WAR BONDS EVERY PAY DAY 


The money you loon builds America’s war strength. 
Yours again to spend in yeors to come... for new 
comforts, products of steel, things for befter living, 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY e AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
PANY e BOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY e CARNEGIE- 
ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION e COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY e 
CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION e FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY 
DOCK COMPANY e NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY e OIL WELL 
SUPPLY COMPANY e TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD 
COMPANY e TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION e UNITED 
STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY e UNITED STATES STEEL 
SUPPLY COMPANY e UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY e 
VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


UNITED 
STATES 
STEEL 
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welcome (for a slight fee) to watch “the 
world’s leading boxers train here daily.” 
A warning from the management: hold 
on to your overcoat. For Stillman’s clien- 
tele is universal: rich man, poor man, 
begger man, etc. 


Tue Mart: The fight’ mob finds Still- 
man’s cozy. Once, for Gene Tunney, the 
prop. cleaned the place and opened the 
windows. The faithful, status quo-ers all, 
stayed away in protest. 

As the battered fighters go happily 
through their paces and the trainers worry 
with each punch, matchmakers and man- 
agers collect in groups in the rear, the 
place Stillman calls “the Stock Exchange 
of Boxing.”- Chris Dundee, manager of 
Ken Overlin and others, is an habitué, 
and so is Lew Burston, who manages Al 
(Bummy) Davis. Playwright Moss Hart 
was once Burston’s office boy. “A million 
dollars’ worth of business a year goes on 
there,” says the cynical 55-year-old owner, 
and most of the guys look like they can’t 
buy themselves a nickel cigar.” 


Tue Factory: But the main business 
of the gym is to get fighters into shape. 
From the 167 lockers and twenty rooms, 


for which they pay a few dollars a month, . 


the fighters emerge in trunks to skip rope, 
pound the bags, box with their shadows or 
opponents in the rings. Sitting under the 
ime clock which clangs the rounds, Still- 
nan announces the “workouts” by shout- 
ng at the customers. He rules activities 
vith a martinet’s mitt: “I know all the 
lements in this business and I’m always 
eady to step in if there’s any trouble.” 
All the heavyweight champions of the 
past two decades—from Jack Dempsey to 
ce Louis—have trained there, as well as 


leave us watch dese palookas woik out” 


nearly all the titleholders of the lighter 
classes. Two famous fight trainers have 
been with the gym from the beginning: 
Whitey Bimstein, of the bald head, black 
cigar, and pink chin stubble, and Ray Arcel, 
slim and quiet-spoken “Meat Wagon.” 
Arcel has instructed opponents of Joe 
Louis eleven times. Eleven times he 
picked a Louis victim from the canvas, 
and carted him back to his corner. Cur- 
rently, he is tutoring Lee Q. Murray, a 
Negro heavyweight who is “a champion if 


Newsweek from Acme 
Lou Stillman, boss of the muscle mill 


ever I saw one.” A friend of Ham Fisher, 
Arcel has appeared in Fisher’s comic-strip 
creation, “Joe Palooka,” as Palooka’s 
trainer. He recently refused an offer to 
teach: boxing at Georgetown University. 
The lockers are cared for by the mild- 
mannered Freddie Glasco, and the best 
rubber-downer is Bat Norfolk, a onetime 
heavyweight fighter who puts the Still- 
man’s circle into stitches with his variation 
of Joe Penner and his duck. The purest 
English in the place is spoken, but 
only infrequently, behind the counter of 
the small sandwiches-soft drinks-adhesive 
tape-bandage concession. Norman, who 
serves up what to “eat, drink, smoke, or 
chew,” is a philosopher who hopes to sell his 
lunch counter to a practicing psychologist. 


A Lecenp: Last week a legend was born 
at Stillman’s. Beau Jack had forsaken the 
gym last spring to train in the country. 
Result: he lost his lightweight crown on 
May 21 to Bob Montgomery of Philadel- 
phia. Back again at Stillman’s Jack wound 
up training last Friday, ambled down the 
avenue to the Garden, and outboxed 
Montgomery in a bloody fifteen-round 
battle to regain the title. It was a moral 
victory for Stillman’s, 


Luck of the Irish 


The Iowa Navy Pre-Flight School 
(Newsweek, Oct. 11) gave Notre Dame 
the fright of its undefeated season at 
South Bend, Ind., last Saturday. The Irish, 
outplayed by the predominantly profes- 
sional Seahawks, fought from behind twice 
to win on the toe of Fred Earley, 18-year- 
old substitute, which kicked two extra points 
to Seahawk Barney McGarry’s one. Score: 
Notre Dame 14, Iowa Navy 13. 


Black Star photos 


“Unnerstan’? Y’fight him like I’m tellin’ ya” 





° POSTWAR HORIZONS °* 


Aviation Engine Industry F nies 
Postwar Shrinkage of 85 Per Cent 


Problems of Original Makers 
Lessened by Auto Firms’ Plans 
to Drop Out of This Field 


This article, the concluding one of two 
dealing with the postwar future. of the 
American aviation industry, was written 
by Charles Hurd, an associate editor of 
NEWSWEEK, after a swing across the 
United States to look over the principal 
aviation manufacturing centers. 


Of all the miracles of war production, 
none has been greater than the designing, 
building, and installing of the mighty en- 
gines which generate the thundering 


horsepower harnessed beneath the cowl- 
ings of our warplanes. Since each new 
plane is powered with from one to four 
engines, and backed by an equivalent of 
roughly 50 per cent in spare parts, it is 
readily seen that this industry has had to 
mushroom at a tremendous pace to keep 
up with the production of the planes 
themselves. 


Machines: Because of close mechan- 
ical tolerances and other complicated 
manufacturing problems, the powering of 
airplanes requires the utmost delicacy of 
workmanship and skill. As a gauge of 
these factors, compare the cost of flying 
horsepower with that of an automobile 
engine. To produce the average prewar 


Thews of the Air Force: Officially released last week was-news that these 
eighteen-cylinder Wright Cyclone monsters are in quantity production; their 
2,200 horsepower puts them among the most powerful aircraft engines in the 
world, yet without war orders they would not exist today 


NX 
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auto engine cost approximately $1 per 
horsepower. To create a large ie-codl 
airplane engine’ now costs the most eff. 
cient producers something more than $ 
per horsepower (it was $10 or more at 
the beginning. of the war). Thus one 
2,000-horsepower plane engine at present 
costs from $16,000 up, or several times 
the equivalent of the average prewar 
auto. 

To the price of expensive engines must 
be added an amount varying up to sey. 
eral thousand dollars for each propeller, 
This is no longer a relatively simple af. 
fair consisting of two pieces of wood or 
metal fastened to a revolving hub. The 
blades are now affixed to an_ ingenious 
and intricate gearing mechanism which 
changes the pitch or “feathering” of the 
propeller blades. This permits the pilot 
to adjust the angle at which his blades 
bite the air to the density of atmosphere 
at any altitude or to the load on his en- 


gine. 


Men: Newly trained or drawn from 
other machining operators, an estimated 
40 per cent of aviation workers make en- 
gines, propellers, and accessories. By mid- 
1944 they will comprise some 800,000 of 
the estimated 2,000,000 scheduled to be 
making warplanes. 


Makers: In peacetime, engine and 
propeller manufacturers fought a constant 
struggle to stay in business on an income 
based primarily on civil-transport service 
and a struggling private-airplane industry. 


| Curtiss-Wright and United Aircraft each 
_ had single factories devoted respectively 
“ to engines and propellers—factories too 


large for the transport business but de- 
veloped at their own expense in anticipe- 
tion of war. The General Motors Allison 
Division operated at a constant net los 
while it experimented with the liquid- 
cooled engines that since have won fame 
in the Lightning P-38, the P-40 “Hawk” 
series, and other warplanes. 


The Present 


Now the twin engine and propellesl in- 
dustries, like their parent air-frame 
ness (NEwsweek, Oct. 25), are “broke 
on paper.” They are immersed in 
problems of multiplying production de- 
spite rising employment difficulties. Nev- 
ertheless, they are also scheming how t0 
lessen the shock to their business and their 
employes when war production stops. — 

Engines—In the last decade manu 
ture of engines greater than 200 ho ; 
power has contracted into the hands @8| 
few primary manufacturers.* All the #| 
gines used in combat planes, transpamhy 
and such powerful trainers as the Bee 





*In the field of lighter planes, principayy 
training and reconnaissance, are Aircooled ! 
tors, Continental Motors, Jacobs Aircraft 
gines, the Lycoming Division of Aviation C 
Ranger Division of Fairchild, and the War 
ner Aircraft Corp. Continental and Jacobs 
are licensed to make Wright engines. % 
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GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 


NEW YORK 2600 North Shore Ave., CHICAGO ATLANTA 


WASHINGTON OD. C. CANADA: Toronto * Montreal SAN FRANCISCO 





OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





**Here’s tae Pr-r-rogress”’ 


Year in and year out, since 1830, dis- 


cerning men have toasted great hopes \ 4 4 
with the excellence of Teacher’s A 
Scotch. There’s a simple reason .. . 


Perfection of Blended Scotch Whisky 


SOLE U.S, AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., New YORK CITY © IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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@ Out of wartime production experience come many valuable lessons. One of the more 
important is the universal need for reliable fence protection. Industries, service companies | 
and other private and public enterprises need this safeguard against careless and malicious 
trespassers. If your property does not have Page Fence protection, plan for it now and be 
ready when material is available. It’s sturdy and long lasting. Send for copy of FENCE FACTS and 
name of Association member nearest you. Consult this expert on any fence subject—new fence 
or servicing existing fence. Address PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Pa. 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION @ AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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craft stem from four makers. Two of 
these developed air-cooled engines. They 
are Pratt & Whitney, an afiiliate of 
United Aircraft Corp., and Wright Aero. . 
nautical Corp., a division of Curtiss- 
Wright. Both make engines ranging from 
200 to 2,000 horsepower. In peacetime 
they were famous competitors; now each 
company supplies the other with its new- 
est ideas in a pool for victory. 

Two mighty liquid-cooled engines also 
are important: the Allison, made by the 
Allison Division of Generai Motors; the 
British Merlin, built by Packard under 
license from Rolls-Royce. 

The parent factories of these four com- 
panies are compact organizations. Sup- 
plementing them are huge factories built 
at government expense but operated by 
the airplane companies. Today’s record 
production, however, is due in large part 


.to the speed and skill with which auto. 


mobile companies have undertaken the 
task of producing, under license, the 
great plane engines. Thus P & W engines 
are made now in large quantities by 
Buick and Chevrolet, Ford, and Nash- 
Kelvinator. Studebaker is in mass _ pro- 
duction of Wright engines and Dodge 
soon will swing into operation on Wrights 
in large quantities. 

Propellers—United Aircraft, which makes 
the Hamilton Standard, and Curtiss-Wright 
are the main producers of heavy propellers, 
Their only competitor is the Aeroproducts 
Division of General Motors, with relative- 
ly small production. Hamilton Standard 
propellers are made under license by Nash- 
Kelvinator, by Frigidaire, an affiliate of 
General Motors, and by the Remington- 
Rand Typewriter Co. 


Contrasts: What.has happened in the 
last four years to the basic manufacturers 
of large engines and propellers? The story 
is graphically illustrated by two samples 
from the reports of United and Curtis 
Wright, whose war development has beea 
roughly parallel: - 

In December 1938 United Aircraft eng 
neers had completed arduous test runs that 
proved the success of a new P & W engine 
of some 2,000 horsepower. Yet, in spite,of 
support by the Army and Navy and a spe 
cial Congressional appropriation to tide 
United over, one-fifth of its skilled em- 
ployes had to be laid off in the early 
months of 1939 until orders from France 
put the company on its feet. Today this 
engine has contributed largely to the gait- 
ing of air mastery by the Allies. 

In 1939 Curtiss-Wright — shipments 
amounted to $48,598,000. Its current final 
cial statement shows material delivered @ 
1942 valued at $770,595,000. 


The Problem : 


The postwar business outlook of the 
engine and propeller industries follows 
much the same pattern as that of the all 
frame companies. The industry shares 
same uncertainties resulting from lack 
government policy, lack of definitions 





* Allied invasion troops, from Norway 
to New Guinea, will have dry munitions 
and supplies because of a new packaging 
method...a special wartime version of the 
Waterproof Bag that has served peacetime 
commerce efficiently for many years. 


Developed in cooperation with the Navy, 
this new package actually is two water- 
proof bags. Manufacturers of materiel place 
one bag on a sled-like pallet and fill it. 
The other slips over the load and the en- 
tire unit is bound to the pallet with steel 
strapping. 


Packed in this way,supplies may be shipped 
to any part.of the globe, and, without 
further protection, landed from spray- 
washed barges or towed, like surfboards, 
through rolling breakers to the beach. On 
land, they may be stored in the open with- 
out damage by rains. 


We count it an honor to have been called 
upon by the Navy to help solve this prob- 
lem of transportation. We are proud that 
our more than four-score years’ experience 
gave us the “know how” to find the solu- 
tion promptly. 


Although our research laboratories and 
23 factories are busy on war assignments, 
we still have time to supply bags for 
essential civilian goods. If you have a 
packaging problem, present or future, we 
invite you to bring it to Bemis. 


In tests of Bemis-made pallet covers, materiel 
was unloaded from a ship in heavy weather, 
hauled ashore in an open barge, then towed 
through breakers behind an amphibious tank. 
The materiel they protected remained dry. 









Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: ST. LOUJS «+ 23 PLANTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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—— this Victory Strop will make 
our long-lasting Durham blades last even longer. 

urham’s famous hollow- 
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*In case you don’t own a Durham Razor, you 
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ering contract cancellation, renegotiation 
of contracts, and disposal of surplus ma- 
terial. Both face inevitable contraction. 
However, the position of the engine-pro- 
peller industry differs in one important as- 
pect: its expansion has been made possible 
to a greater degree by producers estab- 
lished in other lines—automobiles, re- 
frigerators, typewriters, etc. These com- 
panies not only have a_ background _of 
pent-up normal demand for their peace- 
time products but are anxious to get back 


into the job of satisfying it. 


Every automobile licensee of the air- 
cooled engine companies is under agree- 
ment to drop out of this field after cessa- 
tion of war production. Packard has not 
stated its intention concerning Merlin en- 
gines but has left no doubt of its intention 
to get back into the automobile industry. 
The General Motors affiliates undoubtedly 
will remain in the field with their liquid- 


‘cooled engines. 


For the most part, however, responsible 
spokesmen for the engine and propeller 
industries feel that competition from the 
liquid-cooled engine will continue only if 
the automobile manufacturers see a profit 
in it. This competitive prospect causes them 
less concern than the uncertainties created 
by lack of government policy. 


The Future 


The restrictions that prevent air-frame 
manufacturers from doing more than casual 
thinking about developments for peacetime 
do not lie so heavily on motive-power 
manufacturers. The reason—a better en- 
gine or more efficient propeller serves 
peace design as well as war. There is little 
in sight to cause early basic changes in 
aircraft engines. Their development hinges 
on improvement in detail; revolutionary 
changes in power plants for airplanes must 
await the far future. 

Military secrecy obscures most current 
experimentation. But years have been de- 
voted to studies of sending fuel directly 
into engine cylinders without a carburetor. 
Carburetors themselves are being improved 
as advances are made in the superchargers 
essential to stratosphere operation. 

Dreamers are experimenting with new 
types of rocket propulsion and with engines 
that burn oil but operate on the steam- 
turbine engine principle. Diesel engines for 
planes were in production before the war 
and may be important in the future. 

Developments in the propeller field 
range from “dual rotation” types—two 


propellers mounted on the same engine - 


and whirling in opposite direction—to 
single-blade “props” with a counterbal- 
ance instead of another blade. 

Designers of airplane engines have eyed 
several other fields. They have seen their 
engines successfully power tanks and 
smaller motor boats. They have played 
with the idea of adapting these engines to 
locomotives, trucks, and buses. Certainly 
an airplane engine surpasses‘every other 
gasoline power plant in developing of 
power for weight. This has value in war 


implements, where cost is no object. It i; 
less certain that saving weight is worth 
the cost in products sold in highly com. 
petitive markets. 


Outlook: This draws engineers to the 
conclusion that aircraft engine and _ pro. 
peller makers must make their way in the 
airplane business itself. Surveying potential 
peacetime needs for warplanes and trans. 
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Checking half a propeller: One-blade 
props are a postwar possibility 






ports, and the gradual development of 4 
mass market for private planes, these eng- 
neers see a postwar demand for between 8 
and 15 per cent of current production— 
with 15 per cent considered optimist. 
Such business would keep the parent o- 
ganizations going, and, most importanl, 
support research work. But that is about all. 

Whether this guess is right or wrolg 
depends on questions which should b 
decided in Congress in the coming months. 
The industry is prepared to develop for the 
long future; only definition of govet 
ment policies will give it the bluepmt 
from. which to design its planning 
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DO YOU KNOW 





The Names of the 10 
Most Important Leaders 
in the World’s Most 


Powerful Nation? 


American leadership has never been so vital as today. On 
the eve of the second anniversary of Pearl Harbor, the names 
of a few outstanding leaders stand out in bold relief . . . the 
names of men who have helped bring this nation from a - 
militarily weak state to that of the greatest military and 
economic power the world has ever known. 

Because of the vital significance of American leadership, 

both today and for the future, Newsweek has put the 
following question to some 65 distinguished American editdPayy,; 
historians, and news correspondents: 
Who, in your opinion, are the ten Americans—in govern- 
ment, the armed forces, or civil life—who have made the greatest 
contribution of leadership to the nation during the first two 
years of our formal participation in the war? 

How would you answer this question? It’s a question as 
stimulating as it is important to be able to answer. 

For the core of a democracy’s strength is its leadership. 
Leadership that is not constrained by force, but that is 
chosen by the free will of the people . . . or that comes about 
naturally through the sheer ability of the individual. 

As a part of the free press which makes it possible for a 
democratic people to evaluate its leadership, NEwswEEK 
will present a comprehensive review of America’s two years 
of war in the December 6th issue, out next Thursday. Key- 
note of this section will be the names of America’s ten 
outstanding leaders, along with the names of the men who 
chose them. 

This section will also include a graphic presentation of 
production; the growth of our Army, Navy, and Air Force; 
the costs of war and shipments of lend-lease; and the 
nation’s far-flung battle-fronts. 

This review is especially important for every thinking 
American to read. We suggest that you share your copy with 
as many friends as possible. 














Man-made stars 
speed up navigation training 


Teaching celestial navigation quickly to 
Navy cao required some ome’ of pre- 
sen true appearance of the important 
sears. Plat star dante cannot give a life-like 
picture of the form, location, and interrela- 
tions of the constellations. In daylight or 
on cloudy nights the sky itself cannot, of 
course, be 

These difficulties were overcome by using 
a star projector which throws, upon a dome- 
inped, ceiling, small spots vi light which 
correspond in brightness and position to the 
navigational stars most frequently used. The 
stars move slowly across the dome providing 
the of stars moving across the sky. 
A Bodine speed reducer motor rotates the 
star projector smoothly and quietly, mak- 
ing one complete rotation of the stars in 
twenty minutes. : 

You'll find Bodine motors in many scien- 
tific and industrial devices because they are 

to fit each application. If you are 
designing new motor-driven devices, we can 
help you find exactly the right motor. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St. Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Will Stalin Communize Germany? 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Since no one can tell now where, 
on the chessboard of Europe, the rela- 
tive centers of power of the United 
States, Great Britain and Russia will be 
when Germany surrenders, the answer 
to this question must be speculative. 
Neither can we tell now what a victori- 
ous Russia may feel is in the interest 
of her security. Nor do we know what 
assurances have been given by Stalin 
or what practical meaning they will 
have. 

The best we can do is to consider 
these questions in light of what we 
know of Germany and of Russia’s re- 
vealed purposes. Certainly, we must 
avoid the danger of wishful thinking 
or silly dreaming. For Russia can and 
will do what is best for her, and we 
can like that or lump it. 

It was pointed out in this column 
seven weeks ago that Russia’s ethno- 
logical claims would probably dictate 
a Polish-Russian boundary similar to 
that fixed after Russia moved into 
Poland in 1939. So there was no surprise 
in this corner when Ambassador Ouman- 
sky recently said in Mexico that the 
Polish border was not 90, but 280, miles 
from the front. Whatever die-hard sup- 


‘porters of the pasteboard peace of 1919 


may say, the Russians are going to 
insist upon including within Russia all 
areas populated by Russians. And the 
eastern third of Poland is just that. 


Stalin has shown again and again 
that he understands German psychology 
better than his fellow allies. The lan- 
guage of his orders of the day, his tim- 
ing of his turn on the invaders, his sup- 
port of Balkan rebels—all these show 
it. His creation of a German republican 
government-in-exile, moreover, was a 
more potent weapon than the Church- 
ill-Roosevelt challenge of unconditional 
surrender. 

But does Stalin’s interest require a 
Sovietized Germany? There is nothing 
in recent history to support a belief 
that Germany could be Communized. 
The German people, even in the hardest 
days of the ’20s, showed no Com- 
munistic tendencies. Not more than a 
third of German labor-union members 
voted Communist. There is every rea- 


son to believe that the great majority . 
of German workers will turn back to: 


pre-Hitler labor leaders, most df whom 
are right-wing Socialists. Immediately 
after Versailles, “soldiers’ and peasants’ 
councils” were formed. The way was 


open to a Communist victory. But the 
people failed to respond, and_ these 
Germanic Soviets collapsed. Four years 
later, during the height of inflation, 
when Hitler began his bellowing in 
Munich, the Communists tried again 
and failed. 

Not only Germany’s industrial work- 
ers, but her farmers and peasants re- 
sisted all tendencies toward collective 
farming. Those farmers and peasants 
were never entirely subdued by Hitler. 
They were policed by Nazi farm hands, 
but they never embraced Nazism them- 
selves. 

At least a third of Germany’s small 
farmers, retailers and craftsmen are 
Catholics who, it can be safely as- 
sumed, will have no part of Com- 
munism. An attempt to impose Com- 
munism upon Germany would create 
unending resistance. 

But is there anything -in Stalin’s 
policies over the years to indicate that 
he places world evangelism ahead of 
Russian development? True, the Third 
International did a neat job of world 
propaganda. But this was a sideshow 
promoted with Stalin’s consent while 
he gave a major part of his energy to 
the economic development of Russia. 
To believe this does not mean that we 
need to believe fairy stories about Rus- 
sia’s turning capitalist. It means that 
Stalin is a realist who has found that 
the strength of his nation comes from 
the sentiment of nationalism. His prime 
objectives have been making Russia 


_ strong and keeping out of war. 


After this war, Stalin will need 
reconstruction at home. Instead of send- 
ing manpower into Germany to impose 
by force of arms a form of government 


-against which Germany will offer tre- 


mendous passive resistance, he wants 
to bring German manpower into Russia 
to rebuild what Germany has destroyed. 
Professor Varga, Stalin’s friend, has 
made that clear (see Perspective, Sept. 
20). Stalin wants German labor, not 
German converts. He wants to channel 
human energy into Russian factories, 
housing, railroads. He is not disposed to 
spend Russian wealth and lives before 
revolutionary barricades in Germany 
and France. 

His interest in policing Germany ex- 
actly parallels the interests of Great 
Britain and the United States. Like 
Churchill, Stalin believes that “brave 
new worlds” can wait. 
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‘SIYTIOWN, USA. 


Very soon now, there’ ll be well over 
2,000,000 men in the U. S. Army 
Air Forces, 


Flight is their business. 


War has taught them the machines, 

the techniques, the language of 

flight. They recognize no impass- 
“able barriers of land or sea. 


There’s many a man among these 


BUY WAR BONDS AND SPEED VICTORY 


pops 


two million who pilots the U. S. 
Army Bell Airacobra. In his single 
engine fighter, he can be 20,000 
feet in the sky—seconds after he 
leaves the earth. Sixty minutes later 
he can be more than 400 miles away 
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... blasting out a pattern of victory 
with machine gun bullets and can- 
non shells. 


It’s as if he had moved to a strange 
new city (Skytown, U. S. A.) and 
adopted a new way of life. 
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Original spring house at the Old Crow 
Distillery, still in use. Each of these 
great brands has its own distillery, 
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